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HE Day of Peace has risen again, 
And Heaven’s Hosts fill all the Sky 
With Psalms and Trumpet-tones of Joy 
That Man no more must fight and die. 














The Guns are rust among the Sheaves; 
O’er Trench and Dug-out Flowers wave; 
The sun 1s shining from the Blue 
Upon red War's deep hidden Grave 


By all the Dead who died for This, 
By all the Living. who still Mourn, 

Come, take a Glad and Solemn Vow 
That here shall Final Peace be Born. 


For God is Love, and Love ts Peace. 
Whatever Curse of Chaos Fall; 

And Righteousness knows not a Fear: \y 
And these. In God, are All in All. 
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! After more than a 
hundred and fifty years 


we have a completely annotated edition of 


THE STANDARD SERMONS 


John Wesley 


Annotated by 
E. H. SUGDEN, M.A., B.Sc., Litt. 


Master of Queens College, University of Melbourne 


~+ ORE than a hundred and fifty years ago 

John Wesley published his volumes of 
> Sermons. Since that time thousands of 
editions have been printed but this is the 
first time anyone has issued an 


Annotated Edition of Wesley’s Sermons 


Dr. Sugden, as Master of Queens College, University 
of Melbourne, is peculiarly equipped and admirably 
suited for this much needed work. His father was for 
many years a Minister in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, and in Queens College is an exceptionally com- 
plete collection of Wesleyan Literature. With a 
complete sympathy for his work and authentic infor- 
mation at hand, he has accomplished a masterful 
work. 






The Notes Include— 








““Interesting and instructive 


nothing else like it’ — 


Dr. Sugden has given us an in- 
teresting and instructive work. 
Nothing like it in connection with 
these epoch making Sermons, has 
ever before appeared. Methodist 
preachers and laymen will find it 
an unexpected blessing, perhaps, 
to turn back to these Sermons on 
which our Fathers fed, on the 
prayerful study of which they 
grew spiritually robust. These 
sermons are by no means out of 
date. The annotations of Dr. Sug- 
den place them in a more helpful 
and brighter light. Most heartily 
and confidently I commend this 
work to all our people. It does not 
seem possible that the prayerful 
study of these sermons in this edi- 
tion can fail to bring a revival to 
the soul of the student. 


COLLINS DENNY, 


Bishop of The M. E. Chureh So. 


(1) Some account of the occasion of the first 
preaching of each sermon, as far as that could be 
ascertained from the Journal and other sources; 


(2) An attempt to show the relation of Wesley’s 
teaching to more modern developments of theology; 


(3) Corrections of his exegesis, where the prog- 
ress of biblical study has made them necessary; 


(4) Identification of the many quotations from 
classical and English literature which occur in the 
Sermons; 


(5) Occasional interpretations of words and 
usages which have become more or less obsolete. 


(6) Some indication of the development of Wes- 
ley’s own views, as shown by differences between the 
earlier and later sermons. 


Complete in Two Volumes 
Price $7.50 


Cokesbury Press 


Publishers and Importers 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 


Dallas, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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“New Lamps for Old” 


You WILL remember that the wily merchant selling ‘“‘new lamps 
for old”’ got the best of the bargain. Aladdin’s magic lamp was 
worth more than all his new and shining wares put together. 


In the book world, the fame of the latest “best seller” may over- 
shadow for the moment the steady demand for publications of the 
BOOKS WITH PURPOSE type, but these books continue to do 
faithful service on thousands of shelves long after that particular 
“best seller’ is forgotten. 


Surely there is magic in such books as 


Fosdick’s MEANING OF PRAYER (1.15) 
and TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER (1.50) 


Glover’s JESUS OF HISTORY (1.50) 
and JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN (1.90) 


Rauschenbusch’s SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF ea 
1.15 


Fleming’s MARKS OF A WORLD CHRISTIAN (1.15) 
Bosworth’s THIRTY STUDIES ABOUT JESUS (.95) 


and many others on our BOOKS WITH PURPOSE list— magic 
that carries them to all corners of the earth, and gives them a hold 
on the hearts of men that keeps them perennially popular. 


Possibly the magic lies in the warm, human personalities of the 
writers, which glow through their pages— undoubtedly part of it 
lies in their colorful style and trenchant phrasing—but the real 
strength of their appeal lies in the fact that they deal with funda- 
mental human needs and problems, old but ever new. 


G. U.S. PAT. OFF. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


V 347 Madison Avenue - New York VW 


PuRPOSE ASSOCIATION PRESS _ @URPOSE 
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The Editor’s Drawer 





This drawer is constantly adding 
new material to help in pleasing 
and inspiring Church Management 
readers. 





Mr. W. E. M. Hackleman, lec- 
turer on music, and publisher, is 
giving most of his time now to 
what he calls the reunion of the 
Church and Art. He has prepared 
for us an article on The Ministry 
of the Fine Arts in Religion. 





John F. Cowan has found a suc- 
cessful preacher, who makes a dis- 
tinction between managing a 
church and bossing it. This min- 
ister from the Pacific coast will be 
the subject of an early article. 





Dr. William L. Stidger writes 
the editor “I have some new and 
unique plans in my cranium. Just 
as soon I get settled down I will 
do you some articles.” 





Did you ever preach a sermon on 
church management? Bruce 
Wright did it. We don’t know 
whether he was inspired to this 
by our trade name, or not. But he 
has sent us the sermon. 





In addition to general articles 
we are going to be able to give, 
with an increasing amount of ma- 
terial, articles on the best of book- 
keeping systems for churches, 
labor saving devices and the many 
problems of parish administration. 





Terms of Subscription—Price per copy 20 cents. 


Subscription One Year $2.00. Postage to foreign countries 50 


cents per year additional excepting Canada and countries where the United States domestic rate applies. 
Change of Address—Always give both old and new addresses when requesting change for mailing. 


Manuscripts—The editor will be glad to consider articles which may be submitted for prospective publication. 
Articles should be typewritten. Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if accompanied by return postage. 











William H. Leach—Editor-in-Chief 
Copyright, 1924. 
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Did You Get Your Copy 


OF THIS PERSONAL BOOK FOR MINISTERS? 








If not, send coupon below which will bring a copy to you for free examination 


A Complete Treasury of 
Service Aids for Times, 
Places and Occasions 














serge 7rd CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PUBLIC peel . PASTORAL METHODS 


New Year Invocations AND PERSONAL MINISTRATION 


Selections from an Extensive 


Scriptural Salutations 
Varied Pulpit Petitions 
Invocation Prayers 
Prayer for the Church 


| By 
Unrest and discipline t REV. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 


Penitence and Pardon 





Missionary Prayers Author of “One Hundred Choice Sermons for Children,” ‘Cyclopedia of 
Lincoln Birthd P e 1 Commencement Sermons and Baccalaureate Addresses,’ 

. “ a Serer H “One Hundred Best Sermons for Special Days and 
Washington Birthday Prayer Occasions," “The Evangelistic Cyclopedia,” etc. 





Prayer for the President 
Prayer for Public Officers 
Palm Sunday Prayers 








Easter Salutations In this new volume the distinguished author of 
Mother’s Day Prayers “The Evangelistic Cyclopedia’’ and other great 
Flag Day Prayer books of ministerial helps renders to ministers a 
Prayers with and for Children | service of paramount importance. The contents 
Labor Day Prayers l of the book are cyclopedic in scope and variety, 


Prayer for Men in Business 
Prayer for Mechanics 
Prayer for the Growth of Knowledge 


and supply a demand no one has yet attempted 
to meet. There are aids to the worthy conduct 
A Civie Prayer of public devotions, including all special days and 
Thanksgiving Prayers occasions, with salutations, invocations, pastoral 
Christmas Salutations prayers, offertory sentences and prayers, inter- 
Christmas Prayers cession for special persons and objects; also a 
large and choice collection of ceremonies for 


DEDICATORY FORMS, SERVICES AND weddings, funerals, communion services, bap- 


PRAYERS | tisms, confirmations, ordinations for the sending 
Ground-Breaking Service out of missionaries and the installation of church 
Corner-Stone Laying officials. Even more valuable, because harder to 
Dedication of Church find, are many choice and appropriate forms of 
Dedication of an Organ ! corner-stone layings, dedications of churches and 


Prayer at Dedication of a Window 


other buildings, and of organs, windows, bells and 
Unveiling a Religious Painting 


other equipment. The time-saving usefulness of 





Blessing of Marriage Rings this book will immediately appeal to ministers of 
Dedication of Monument all denominations. 

Dedication of Sunday School Building 

Dedication of Parish House N 

Setting Apart of a Life-Boat 








Dedication of a Parsonage or Manse l ° 
Service of Mortgage Burning b CHURCH WORLD PRESS Inc. Publishers 
Prayer Dedicating a Library 


Dedication of a Law School CLEVELAND 




















INTERCESSIONS FOR SPECIAL PERSONS 














AND OBJECTS 


For Prosperous Crops 


For Rain ; ‘ j i 
ao tanag apg Ee, The time, patience, and labor-saving value of such a work will be 


Puinene Sox ak ae apparent at once to ministers of the present day, who need help so much 
Primer Sav Gelbete-ef Jhbties in their many and wide-ranging activities. 

Prayer Against Divorce 
Prayer for Fallen Women 
Prayer at Conference 


Church World Press, Inc., 
Prospect-Fourth Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me a copy of “Cyclopedia of Pastoral Methods” for a 
: examination. If I do not care for it I will return it promptly, 
Pruner ng Waabeak of’ us Professor postage paid. Otherwise you may bill me for $2.50 and Pll 
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Wedding Ceremony 
Golden Wedding 


Service for Infant Baptism 

Service for Adult Baptism 

Service for Confirmation 

Admission of Deaconesses 

Prayer at Ordination of an Elder 
Sending Out a Missionary 

Service for Those at Sea 

Ceremony for the Adoption of a Child 
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An Invention That Makes YOUR Testament a Personal Treasure 
THE “INTERNATIONAL” LOOSE-LEAF 


NEW TESTAMENT 


(Protected by United States and Canadian Patent Rights) 

—Comprising— 

The King James Version of the New Testament 
in Loose-Leaf Form 
—And— 

Sixty-four Blank Loose-Leaf Sheets (128 pps.) for Per- 
sonal Notes that can be inserted in any number of pages 
between any pages of the Testament. 











LOOKS LIKE A 
REGULAR BOUND 


TESTAMENT : 
Binding device is in- | Lhe Testament You Have Been Looking For—At Last! 
visible. Has no out- It is generally conceded that the “International” Loose-Leaf Bible is 


the most practical Bible that has ever been designed for recording 
personal notes. The same patented device that is used in this Bible 
is used in the Loose-Leaf Testament. 

The writing pages can be written upon separate from the volume 
with either pen or typewriter and can then be inserted right with the 
text of the Testament to which the notes refer. 


The Simplicity of Its Mechanism Insures Its Perfect Action 
It is a matter of only a few seconds to extract or insert pages. Leaves are always held in align- 


ment and cannot scatter when inserting leaves. Loose-Leaf yet every page is held tight. Makes a 
stronger book than a regular bound book. No outside metal parts. No rings or springs to get out 


of order. 
Form of the Testament Not Changed by Adding Pages 
Any number of pages can be inserted in any portion of the Testament. Pages in addition to 
those furnished with the Testament can be obtained punched ready for insertion with red under 
gold edges to conform with the edges of the printed pages of the Testament. The Binder expands 
automatically to include additional pages in reasonable quantity without changing the form of the 


volume. 
Fits the Pocket 


The text of the Testament is printed from the largest, clearest Black Face type of any Testament 
of like size page published, on the finest grade of thin Bible paper, made expressly for this Testa- 
ment. It measures only 4% x 614 inches in size and about % inch thick, so that it can be conveni- 
ently carried in the pocket. 


French Morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, linen lining....... . $5.00 


Church World Press, Inc. 


side metal parts. No 
rings or springs to 
get out of order. 
Loose-Leaf yet every 
page is held tight. 
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of staying away! 


Use this cut on postal or in your next Bulletin 
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~ Is the Pulpit a Spent Force? 


By Rev. J. W. G. Ward, Emmanuel Church, Montreal 
Formerly Successor of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, at Tollington Park, London 


UCH a question is like a door lead- 

ing to a portrait gallery, where 

famous faces look down from 
their tarnished frames. Here is Chrys- 
ostom, the golden-tongued, and next 
to him, Augustine, mighty in argu- 
ment. There are Luther and Calvin, 
Knox and Wesley, while the face of 
Whitefield recalls those grimy colliers 
of Kingswood, moved to enthrone 
Christ by his glowing words. That 
was preaching! Other portraits con- 
jure up memories like a wizard’s 


anything can supersede the living 
word that sways the multitude, or com- 
forts the solitary, we forget the com- 
mission of the embassador, and the 
Sovereign from whom he comes. 

The days of great preaching are not 
over. There are still devoted men of 
God, who without sensationalism, hold 
vast audiences spellbound from week 
to week. There are others in quieter 
spheres, preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and with what result? 


our faith is capable of new emphasis. 
It is that “the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.” Wherever Christ 
went, men felt the power of his per- 
sonality. The warmth of his divine- 
human heart, the reality of his love, 
were felt in the words he spoke. Re- 
vealing the glory of God and the po- 
tential glory of man, he yet traversed 
the most familiar paths to reach the 
soul. No wonder that Christ’s preach- 
ing produced a profound impression. 
Compared with his wondrous 





wand. We join the vast crowds 
that thronged to the ministry of 
Parker and Spurgeon and Phil- 
lips Brooks. We listen to the 
flaming eloquence of Henry Ward 
Beecher as he tears in twain the 
veil of sordid greed hiding the 
iniquitous traffic in flesh and 





isters. 


Here the author of “The Master and the 
Twelve” discusses a subject vital to min- 
is changing, and the 
temptation is strong to feel that our task 
has been reduced to that of mechanical 
puppets. Dr. Ward’s message is reassuring. 


The world 


words, the dry and dusty doc- 
trines of the Scribes were as 
chaff in contrast with golden 
grain. He led men forth into a 
new world. The crimson sun be- 


tokening fair weather, or the 
flashing scimitar of summer 
lightning became symbolic of 





@ spiritual things. The corn ripen- 





blood. What is the impression 
wrought on the mind? That 
these men had caught the passion and 
something of the power of their Mas- 
ter. While portraits of R. W. Dale, 
Talmage, and Maclaren, constrain us 
to say, not without sadness: There were 
giants in those days! 

These men were pulpit princes whose 
word was with power. But they have 
gone! Has the power of the pulpit 
also passed? There seems to be only 
one reply. The pulpit has been super- 
seded by the press. Men read more 
than they did—though some think the 
less. The day when the pulpit was 
the chief means of instruction has 
gone. The Church is no longer the sole 
custodian of culture, nor can she hope 
again for the unquestioning obedience 
that once honored her commands. Yet 
far from being a spent force, the pul- 
pit has a vital place to fill in these 
times, when the faith of some has 
failed, and when materialism still 
threatens all that the soul holds dear. 

If, however, we confuse the power of 
the pulpit with the men who have 
served it in the past, if we think that 


They bring enrichment to the impov- 
erished, consolation to the sorrowful, 
guidance to the perplexed, and that 
help and healing with which alone the 
Gospel is charged. Such work is of 
incalculable importance. Such mini- 
tries prove indisputably that God still 
speaks through his servants the pro- 
phets. The despairing find hope. The 
sin-burdened find relief. Power to 
fight on comes to the warrior, and 
grace to carry the daily cross gladdens 
the Christian heart. “Your best work 
in the pulpit,” said an eminent scien- 
tist to our late friend, Dr. John Wat- 
son, “has been to put heart into men 
for the coming week.” This is the pe- 
culiar privilege of the pulpit today. 
Yet cannot the same benefit be ob- 
tained from a good book or a racily- 
written article in the Sunday news- 
paper? Never, to the same extent. 
Man needs the bread of life, but he 
needs even more. Truth comes most 
powerfully through a sar ctified per- 
sonality that has experienced the good- 
ness and mercy of God. One fact of 


ing under the kiss of the sun or 
waving beneath the breeze, spoke of 
the Spirit’s ways. The flowers decked 
the green mantle of earth like the or- 
nate embroidery on a royal robe, and 
not only was Solomon eclipsed, but the 
fact of God’s fatherly care became 
more certain. While the wheeling 
ravens and the sparrows chirping in 
the streets also spoke of an unforget- 
ting Providence. Jesus showed the 
mother in the home, leavening the 
meal, salting a scant portion of meat, 
or even patching a worn garment, and 
the commonplace became a vehicle of 
the eternal. And the man filling his 
wine-skins and gossiping the while 
about a scapegrace son who had come 
back, or hearing of a traveller who had 
been attacked on the Jericho road, pro- 
vided material for a masterly parable. 


Christ is the preacher’s model. So 
long as his servants strive to meet hu- 
man needs as Jesus did, declaring the 
message of redemption, and applying 
the Gospel to the problems of today, 
the pulpit cannot be a spent force. 
Yet that does not mean that it can- 
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not be more powerful than it is at 
present. Men want to hear the 
timeless themes of the divine ideal 
for the race, and Christ’s love and 
sacrifice. They need the challenge 
of the Cross. But the more hu- 
manity blends with our divinity in the 
pulpit, the more effective will be its 
witness. There is need to remember 
that the sunlit heights may daunt 
some by their very altitude, and many 
a man is so weary of life’s way that 
he lacks even the inclination to essay 
the ascent. The minister who is in 
close touch with men, and still better 
if he has had some business experience, 
will make allowance for such. He will 
be touched with a feeling of their in- 
firmities. He will impart re-inforce- 
ment as well as reproof. He will im- 
part not only counsel, but also com- 
fort and courage. Understanding the 
discouraged and despairing before him, 
he will lay his glowing human heart 
alongside theirs, as Elisha placed his 
body on that of the stricken child. And 
What an effect this has on a human 
soul! Such preaching cannot be in 
vain. When he has built his altar, and 
laid thereon the sacrifice of mind and 
heart, the divine fire will kindle it, 
and inspiration azd conviction will re- 
sult. 

There is one other thing that needs 
to be re-affirmed, the power of the pul- 
pit depends also on the pew to a re- 
markable degree. 


Great hearing makes great preach- 
ing. Without disparaging our pulpit 
princes, one sometimes wonders if some 
of their success is not due to the fact 
that people go expecting something 
great, and so get it. We need to foster 
that spirit of expectancy, and then— 
strive to meet it. When a man feels 
that his congregation has assembled 
not to hear him, but to receive the 
word of the Living God, when he sees 
the look of earnest desire in their 
faces and knows that both he and his 
message have been the burden of his 
people’s prayers, he will wield a power 
like unto that of the preachers of the 
past. His word will be in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power. Like 
Parker, knowing that he is an embas- 
sador of Christ, the thought may over- 
whelm him for the moment, but realiz- 
ing too that he speaks in the name of 
the Eternal King, he will be strong. 
God’s word cannot return unto him 
void. A new note of urgency will ring 
in his message. A deeper tenderness 
and sympathy will be felt in his min- 
istry. And both he and his hearers, 
yes, and the world at large will begin 
to know the majesty of his mission. 
Thus while God speaks to men through 
men, the pulpit cannot be regarded as 
other than one of God’s greatest agen- 
cies for the restoration of the race 
unto himself. 


Letters of An Embryo Preacher 





We hope that ministers of exper- 
ience are refreshing their youth by 
reading these letters. We venture 
that there will be many a chuckle 
as the characters are delineated. 
The man who is reading the letter, 
as we write this introduction, has 
just remarked, “Why, that is the 
town I was born in.” 











SECOND LETTER 


Dear Dad— 

Your ministerial son is developing. 
I know a great deal more about the 
field than when I last wrote you, and 
indications are that my information 
will increase. Everybody is so glad to 
get me started right, Back in semin- 
ary, Roy Haines had one great ques- 
tion. It was, “When I get to my parish 
what shall I do?” If his experience 
has been anything like mine, he knows 
now that any one can tell him where to 
start in. 

My conception was rather different 
from Roy’s, for I had studied very thor- 
oughly the matter of a church program. 
I have many notes on the subject. They 
were secured from various ministers 
and church leaders, and I thought that 
they might be adapted to this field. I 
haven’t had a chance to look at them 
since I came here; and besides, those 
ministers were all wrong anyway. 

One thing I remember from the 
many suggestions. 

“Make a systematic pastoral call of 
the entire parish. It may be the only 
complete one you will ever make; but 
begin the new parish work right.” 


I remembered that advice, and I 
started to do it. Maybe some day I 
will complete it. But from the first 
day’s experience I have received enough 
tasks to keep me busy for some time. 
Then possibly, after they are accom- 
plished, I can go on with my round of 
calls. 

First I called on Mr. Shaver, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. I had a 
warm place in my heart for him. I had 
been told that he had led the forces for 
me at the church meeting, and had suc- 
ceeded in getting me chosen pastor. 
Besides, he is naturally the key man 
and the logical one to see first. But I 
had longed to talk with him and find 
just what it was in the candidacy ser- 
mon which had made its appeal. I am 
ready to admit that it was a strong 
sermon, and I was not adverse to hear- 
ing some one else say so. 

Mr. Shaver was not working that 
day, and we sat on the porch. 

“Well young man,” he began, “I am 
mighty glad to see you. I voted for you 


at the congregational meeting, and I 
urged others to do so. The Sunday I 
heard you preach here, I said to my- 
self, ‘There’s the man we want.’ I’ll ad- 
mit that I have heard better preachers, 
and really I don’t remember what you 
preached about that day, but fine 
preaching isn’t what we need most 
here. Dr. Harris was a fine preacher, 
but still things didn’t go right. What 
we need is young blood. Harris was a 
fine old man, but he was always afraid 
that he would hurt himself. I said to 
Mrs. Shaver the day we saw you, ‘I'll 
bet that young man won’t have to: be 
on the job long before that church lawn 
will look differently. The grass will 
be cut and trimmed and everything will 
be as neat as a whistle.’ It hasn’t looked 
good for a long time; but all of us are 
rather busy. I suppose some think that 
the janitor should take care of it; but 
after all, he isn’t paid to do that.” 

I was not mean enough to suggest 
that the minister was not paid for such 
work either. I already had a picture 
in my mind of the way I wanted that 
lawn to look, and would be only too 
glad to have it entrusted to me. 


“Just give me authority to have com- 
plete care of it, and it will be looking 


' differently before fall,” I said. 


“I knew you would do it. You have 
the authority. I give you permission 
to do as you want to with it.” 

“But can you give me authority for 
that?” I asked. 

“Well they generally do what I want 
them to; and I guess no one is going to 
interfere if the preacher wants to mow 
the lawn. You just go ahead and take 
full charge of it. You will find the 
people back of you.” 

Se there, job No. 1, was given me. I 
must put that on by program of church 
work. It is, as far as I know, the first 
time that such work has been officially 
placed among the minister’s duties. I 
can see myself going back to my sem- 
inary twenty years from now, to talk 
on opportunities of the ministry. 

“Young men,” I will say, “always 
carry a good lawn mower. It should 
be a big aid in your work.” 

My next stop was at the home of a 
Mr. Beebe, who is clerk of the church 
and the official board. He was away 
but his wife was very much pleased to 
see me. 

“Mr. Beebe cannot be at the meeting 
Friday night, and he wanted me to 
give you the books. It is his lodge 


night, he is one of the flower commit- 
tee, and feels that he should always be 
at the meetings. 

“He said that you might as well keep 
the books. He really hasn’t much time, 
and finds it difficult to keep them 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Putting Across the Community House 


HE erection of our parish house 


was not undertaken in the same 


spirit that prompted the children 
of Israel to ask for a king,—that we 
might be like others about us, but be- 
cause it was felt that a real need had 
arisen that could be taken care of only 
in this way. We had outgrown our 
church building so far as social and 
educational facilities were concerned, 
and it was felt that there was a de- 
mand for better recreational advan- 
tages in the village. After consider- 
able discussion as to whether a 


By Rev. John B. McCreery 


the men of the congregation, the gravel 
was drawn from a local pit, the con- 
crete foundation was poured in a single 
day’s work, the women furnishing meals 
for the men, and nearly all the heating 
plant was installed by labor freely 
given. 

The total cash outlay on the structure 
was over $20,000.00. The additional 
amount above that secured at the bank 
was furnished, partly by the sale of 
the manse, which had to be moved to 
provide room for the parish house, and 


debt has been worked out, and proved 
successful. The men’s club, under 
authorization of the trustees of the 
church has undertaken to provide for 
the operation of the building. These 
expenses for the last year ran as fol- 
lows:coal, $386.00; janitor, $312.00; 
lighting, $93.00; interest, $1,272.00; 
insurance, part of the insurance over 
a three-year term, $243.00. The gas 
used for heating and cooking is not in- 
cluded in the above. This operating 
expense has been met by the men’s 

club, by means of money raised 





new church building should be 
erected or a parish house to take 
care of these more pressing de- 
mands, it was finally decided that 
a permanent building for social 
purposes should be built first, 
and that other parts of the 
church should follow in due time. 
It was also understood that the 





Our desk census says that Gardenville, N. 
Y., has a population of 550. Yet in that 
little village there is a Presbyterian Church 
capable of putting across a community 
house costing in cash $20,000, not counting 
the volunteer labor. This story presents a 
challenge. 


through dues, bowling, profit 
from the candy case, and enter- 
tainments and socials conducted 
by the club through the winter 
season. It will be noticed that in 
the running expenses there is no 
item covering the work of social 
director. This expense is avoided 
by the plan of having house com- 








parish house should pay for it- 
self through the activities carried on 
there. 

Accordingly, after a campaign had 
been conducted and the remaining in- 
debtedness on recent church improve- 
ments had been paid, a building com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of the 
officers of the church. Plans and 
specifications were drawn up and a 
rough estimate was made of the total 
cost, and at a special congregational 
meeting the trustees were authorized to 
borrow $15,000.00. The process of com- 
plying with all the requirements neces- 
sary in securing this sum, through 
mortgage of the church property, 
proved too tedious, and the money was 
secured at one of the trust companies 
of a neighboring city through notes 
signed by the proper officers, and en- 
dorsed by some twenty-five of the men 
of the congregation. 

In the matter of actual construction 
no contract was awarded. Plans and 
specifications were approved by the 
building committee, and one of our own 
members engaged in the building busi- 
ness was placed in charge of the work. 
The treasurer of the committee paid all 
bills for material and labor, and the 
church received the benefit of all dis- 
counts. The builder in charge received 
as his remuneration five per cent on 
the total cost of the structure. One 
reason for this arrangement was the 
desire to afford an opportunity for all 
who had time to give, to work on the 
building. This in its total was no small 
amount. The excavation was made by 


partly from loans made by members of 
the congregation. For this sum, and 
the labor so generously given, we have 
a building fifty by one hundred feet in 
dimensions. The exterior is face brick 
veneer, and the roof over the main part 
of the building is carried by steel 
trusses, so that the floor space of the 
auditorium is free from pillars. The 
roof covering is asbestos shingle. The 
basement provides for two bowling al- 
leys, a pool room with two tables, a 
kitchen, eighteen by twenty feet, and 
with abundant cupboard space, a dining 
room, thirty-two by sixty feet, and the 
vapor heating plant with store room. 
On the second floor is the main audi- 
torium, fifty by sixty feet with a large 
stage having dressing rooms on either 
side of it. The auditorium is approached 
by means of a lobby, from which 
open checking room, ladies’ rest room, 
etc. Over this lobby is a smaller room, 
which is to be furnished as a meeting 
room and library. The whole building 
is so arranged that there is very little 
space taken up by halls and passage- 
ways. 

The equipment has been provided by 
the men’s club and the ladies’ parish 
society. The bowling alleys, pool tables, 
chairs, tables and candy case were paid 
for by the men, while the women of the 
church, individually, or in their parish 
society, have provided kitchen range, 
dishes, curtains, and additional furni- 
ture and equipment. 

The following plan of maintenance 
and operation, and for payment of the 


mittees, who are placed in charge 

of the building every night it is open. 
For example, two active members of 
the men’s club are appointed to serve 
on a Monday night for a certain month, 
two to serve on a Tuesday night, and 
so on for a month. The following 
month a change is made and a new set 
of active members is appointed. This 
means that each member of the club is 
called to active duty two or three times 
each season. While the maintenance 
and operation of the parish house have 
been assumed to this extent by the men 
the ladies have cooperated most fully 
in doing their part. While helping in 
various ways, their great contribution 
has been through the money raised at 
an annual Christmas sale held each 
year in the early part of December. The 
amount realized this last year was over 
$1,800. $1,000 of this sum was paid 
on the note at the bank and the rest 
used to pay some bills incurred in fin- 
ishing the construction of the building. 
These two organizations, working to- 
gether, have reduced the indebtedness 
to a little over $16,000. It is expected 
that this present season will see a still 
greater proportionate reduction of the 
debt as the men’s club is now free from 
many miscellaneous expenses of the 
last two years connected with the com- 
pletion and equipment of the building. 
A suitable and commodious place is 
thus provided for the social and recre- 
ational life of the church for some time 
to come. The building is planned for 
this purpose, and these activities are 
carried on mainly through the men’s 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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The Parish House of Power 


By the Right Rev. Paul Jones 


PARISH house is a tool to work 


with. And, as with all tools, the 

essential character of the work 
accomplished depends not so much on 
its perfection or imperfection as upon 
the vision, skill and spirit of the 
workers employing it. The most per- 
fect building in the world will not of 
itself accomplish great results: it is 
only as the heads and hearts and hands 
of those using it are united upon some 
worthy end that it will accomplish. 
A perfect knife might be used just to 
whittle a stick, or it might be used in 
some delicate surgical operation 


field. Of course the matter of housing 
adequately the various departments of 
the church school needs only be men- 
tioned. The necessity for treating re- 
ligious education as a serious enter- 
prise, worth putting money into and 
worth the expenditure of time and 
thought, has only gradually come to be 
recognized; but that time has arrived, 
and religious education must now be 
given a first place in any church pro- 
gram. That means that the parish 
house should provide the best in mod- 
ern educational equipment, so that the 


then, is not education in the sense of 
something imp»sed upon the young, 
but a process in which all are to share 
as a necessary corallary to the inspi- 
ration and instruction vf the services, 
without which those services tend to 
inculeate merely a shallow hypocrisy. 
If the Church can learn to use its par- 
ish houses as testing grounds for 
practical Christian truth there will be 
far less excuse for a situation like the 
present, where so many people are 
worrying about the inteliectual assent 
or dissent of others to certain doc- 
trines. Our religion has too often 
become divorced from life be- 





bringing life and health to the 
sufferer. 

It is of course obvious that the 
artizans in the case of such a 
building are not just the rector 
and his assistants, important as 
these are, but the whole parish 
group. It’s a parish house, 
through which the parish finds 
expression for its ideals and pur- 





Bishop Paul Jones is one of the great forces 
in the Church today, being conspicuous for 
his spirituality and his openess of mind on 
the great problems of the times. He is now 
secretary of the “Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion” with headquarters in New York City, 
and is a frequent contributor to the Relig- 
ious and Social Press. 


cause we have not expressed it in 
life. The thorough carrying out 
of this idea will involve many 
changes in our practice; but I 
doubt if we can afford to ignore 
this fundamental educational 
principle of learning by doing in 
the field of Christian life. The 
parish house can be made the 
laboratory for it. 








poses. It depends upon what idea 
of the Church and its function 
is held by the group, whether the par- 
ish house reaches its largest useful- 
ness. Does the parish regard itself 
just as an end in itself, or rather as a 
means to some larger end? Is the aim 
to draw people into the fold, or to make 
the parish a vehicle for the building of 
the Kingdom? Is the desire just to 
indoctrinate people with Christian 
ideas, or to make the Church a labora- 
tory of Christian experience, where the 
Christian way of life can be adven- 
turously tried out? Is the church con- 
cerned simply with individual charac- 
ter and religion, or shall it be a place 
for arriving at a fundamental under- 
standing of the many problems of 
group living? Shall it be the aim just 
to increase the number of consecrated 
lives in the community, or do we want 
the church to be the center of a 
spiritualized community life? I think 
that there must be a recognition of 
some such aims as this second group 
in a church which is to function ef- 
fectively in the world of today. Grant- 
ed such purposes, no matter how im- 
perfectly held, a parish house can 
become a tool of immense significance 
in the building of the Kingdom of God. 

I would like then to sketch three 
fields in which those broad general 
aims for the church can be carried out 
in ways which will make the parish 
house a lasting blessing to the com- 
munity and a living witness of the 
power of the Christian faith. 

The first of these is the educational 


work done in the various classes and 
departments, the keeping of the rec- 
ords, and the various school activities 
may be adequately handled comparably 
with those of our day schools. 

But the parish house has an educa- 
tional function far beyond the uses of 
the church school as a place where 
instruction is given. The project meth- 
od in education is being emphasized 
more and more, and in its essence it is 
a recognition of the fact that we learn 
chiefly by doing. We have long as- 
sumed that we learned by hearing and 
memorizing, our church life has been 
built around that idea, we have multi- 
plied our sermons and instructions and 
talked about a teaching church; but 
without organizing the expression of 
the principles enunciated, the effort has 
been largely lost. It is only by prac- 
tising sharing and serving that those 
principles can be learned, and this ap- 
plies to our missionary activities. The 
church, if it is to be a vital force for 
Christianity, must be a laboratory 
where, in the definite testing out in 
action of its principles, the members 
will grow into a body, not of adher- 
ents to the denomination, but of real 
exponents of the Christian way of life. 
The parish house is the institution, so 
far as the corporate body is concerned, 
where that translation into action can 
take place. What I am visualizing, 





(This address was originally given at 
the dedication of a parish house at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 


The second obvious field of use- 
fulness for the parish house is the so- 
cial. All sorts of groups both in and 
out of the Church need to come 
together for social activities of all 
kinds; and it is a proper, wholesome 
and necessary thing,—a part of that 
wholeness of life which the church 
should express. Again, it is unneces- 
sary to stress that side of the use of 
a parish house which is so generally 
recognized. 

There is another angle on the social 
use of a parish house, however, which 
has not been so thoroughly developed. 
It has to do with the practice of broth- 
erhood in line with the educational 
principle referred to. One of the sig- 
nificant and disquieting characteristics 
of our modern life in America is the 
growing cleavage between different 
groups in society along various lines. 
That between the privileged and un- 
privileged, betwen native stocks and 
groups of foreign origin, between Jews 
and Christians. Lack of real contact 
means lack of understanding; and on 
the other hand it has been proved over 
and over again that where efforts have 
been made to bring such groups to- 
gether in a friendly spirit, unsuspected 
values and possibilities have been found 
on both sides. 

To the Church, with its conception 
of the one human family, belongs pri- 
marily the duty of initiating such a 
bringing together of the separated 
groups in our society. Church people 
need the contacts with those groups if 

(Continued on Page &0) 
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Chas. E. Jefferson, Broadway Tabernacle,New York 


A Second in Our Series of America’s Successful Ministers 


O have preached the Gos- 

I pel on Broadway for over 

twenty-five years is no 
mean achievement in this day 
and time. To be equipped and 
ready to preach on the main 
thoroughfare of Manhattan 
Island for another ten years is 
to occupy a pre-eminent place in 
the American pulpit. 

How did Charles E. Jefferson 
arrive at this position? The 
story of his life is almost un- 
believably simple. He grew up 
in Cambridge, Ohio, the son of a 
dentist. Graduating from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, he taught 
school for two years and then en- 
tered the law school of Boston 
University. Coming under the 
influence of Dr. Duryea and of 
Phillips Brooks, he transferred 
from the school of law to that 
of theology. On _ graduating 
from that school he left the 
Methodist denomination to ac- 
cept the pastorate of the Central 
Congregational Church of Chel- 
sea, Mass., where he continued 
for thirteen years. In March, 
1898, he became pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, where he will 
remain for some years yet to come. 
The world has pretty much changed 
in its habits of life and manner of 
thought in that time. In the early 
days of his pastorate Dr. Jefferson 
relates that he was accustomed 


By Rev. John R. Scotford 





REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


prisingly accurate, although derived 
largely from a close study of the Bible 
and Shakespeare. 

Yet consider what this diffident, un- 
worldly man has accomplished in the 
realm of practical affairs. When he 


ple. Analyzing the situation, Dr. 
Jefferson found that in the days 
of his predecessor, Dr. William 
M. Taylor, people had been at- 
tracted by brilliant preaching, but 
that they had not been organized 
for fellowship or service. In after 
years this was referred to as the 
“glacial age” in the history of 
the church. Studying the situa- 
tion, Dr. Jefferson concluded 
that the only church which could 
stand through the years upon 
Manhattan Island must be one 
with a warm social spirit thor- 
oughly organized for service. For 
twenty-five years he has labored 
to build such a church, and has 
in large measure succeeded. The 
first move was to sell the old 
church at Thirty-fourth street 
for $1,300,000 and to build the 
present Tabernacle at Fifty-sixth 
street and Broadway, with its 
great Auditorium, its Pilgrim 
Hall, of equal size, and its ten- 
story parish house. This plant 
was not designed for institutional 
work, but rather to be the home 
of a warmly social church. Dr. 
Jefferson has served the Taber- 
nacle as an institution with a rare de- 
votion. He almost worships the church 
of which he is the head. 

As a church executive, his outstand- 
ing characteristic is open-mindedness. 
He will take any sort of a suggestion 
from any source and try it out. 





to ride a bicycle on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Preachers have come and 
gone, until today Dr. Jefferson 
has been longer in service than 
any other prominent pastor in 
New York City. Yet it is not 
his past record, but his present 
power which interests us. Dr. 
Jefferson is not an antiquity. 

Dr. Jefferson is not the sort of 
man who we would expect to 
make such a record. Perhaps 
that is the most remarkable fea- 
ture of his career. He is asilent 





As a student at Union Seminary Mr. Scot- 
ford sat under Dr. Jefferson’s preaching. 
Here we have the observations of these 
You can see the young man as he 
followed the words, gestures, and studied 
the history and methods of the great Broad- 
We hope that our readers 
have available a copy of the October issue 
of Church Management containing Dr. 
Jefferson’s sermon on the “Peacemakers.” 
In a theme such as this he appears at his 


years. 


way preacher. 


greatest. 


He has no rubber stamp with 
“Impossible” on it. A surprising 
number of these plans work out 
successfully. 

In church administration Dr. 
Jefferson has had great success 
in a field somewhat alien to his 
spirit. His real throne is his pul- 
pit. His heart is in his preach- 
ing. 

For many people, the first 
impression of Dr. Jefferson’s 
preaching is disappointing. If 
they come expecting flights of 
oratory and spectacular elocution 








sort of a person. He has been 
called the best Yankee ever born 
outside of New England. In social in- 
tercourse he is shy, timid, retiring— 
although under right circumstances he 
will reveal an inimitable flow of wit. 
When caught in the hurly-burly of life 
he suggests “Innocents Abroad.” His 
knowledge of human nature is sur- 


came to the Broadway Tabernacle he 
found a small disrupted group of peo- 
ple worshipping in a mammoth old 
church at Thirty-fourth and Broadway. 
Out of a membership of twelve hun- 
dred, that had been, it was possible to 
find some three hundred and fifty peo- 


they are doomed to disillusion- 
ment. They may agree with the 
Methodist preacher from the West, 
who remarked, “Great stuff—but he 
does not know how to preach.” It all 
depends upon what one means by great 
preaching. Perhaps there is a relation 
between the manner of Dr. Jefferson’s 
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preaching and his long continued suc- 
cess in New York City. 

Dr. Jefferson was an early and out- 
standing exponent of the “conversa- 
tional style” which has found an in- 
creasing vogue in preaching. There is 
no appearance of effort in his preach- 
ing either in manner or substance. He 
talks with one in a quiet but engaging 
fashion. It is a tradition in the Tab- 
ernacle that on the average the doctor 
only raises his voice about once a year, 
but that when he does, the congregation 
sits out on the edge of 


making possible a rapidity of delivery 
which is the despair of reporters. One 
does not realze that he is speaking 
rapidly, and yet this very quickness 
has much to do with holding one’s 
attention. The mind of the listener 
does not run ahead of the mind of the 
preacher. Also the lack of variation 
in volume is offset by a great variety 
in inflection. In fact the quiet man- 
ner enables him to bring out perfectly 
the literary quality in his sermons. 
Dr. Jefferson rarely preaches less 


Dr. Jefferson has two outstanding 
types of sermons. One is the sermon 
built about a figure of speech, such as 
“The Pelican in the Wilderness,” a 
Thanksgiving sermon on “Trumpets” 
and his most famous sermon on “And 
Noah Was Drunk.” In these sermons 
a single and often very simple figure of 
speech is elaborated in an utterly un- 
forgetable fashion which lodges the 
sermon—and application—in the mem- 
ory forever. Many a young minister 
has heard one of these sermons and 

has tried to do the 





the pews and takes no- 
tice. The writer has 
heard Dr. Jefferson 
preach about one hun- 
dred times, but he was 
never lucky enough to 
get around for one of 
those momentous occa- 
sions! But if any man 
thinks this conversa- 
tional style is easy, let 
him be warned at once. 
It is the result of cease- 
less labor. 

The conversational 
manner requires simple 
and _ direct _~—_— literary 
style. An exceedingly 
wise man who sat un- 
der Dr. Jefferson’s 
preaching for many 
years, once summed the 
matter up by saying, 
“He is a great stylist.” 
As a young man, and 
still in moments of re- 
laxation, Dr. Jefferson 
delights in epigram 
and provoking turns of 
speech; but in his 
preaching he builds up 
his effects by short and 
simple sentences. In- 
volved constructions 
and dark sayings are 
for himimpossible. On 
his lips truth is ever luminous in its 
simplicity. A further element in his 
style is its completeness. As the as- 
sistant who had to preach in the sum- 
mer time used to lament, “He says it 
all.” Instead of the mind of the lis- 
tener going off on a tangent, Dr. Jef- 
ferson has a knack of leading it along 
the track of his own thought. You 
arrive where he arrives, and are very 
well satisfied to be there. Other 
preachers may be more stimulating; 
but none are more convincing. 

We have spoken of Dr. Jefferson’s 
quiet delivery. It should also be said 
that he has been a life-long and pains- 
taking student of the art of elocution. 
As a young'man he used to “jump at 
people’s throats” with his oratory, but 
he has adopted the quiet method be- 
cause it is in the end more effective. 
His enunciation is wonderfully clear, 








BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK CITY 


than forty minutes, and during Lent 
his sermons are sixty minutes in 
length. It should be said that the 
longer sermons attract the larger con- 
gregations, and that one is not con- 
scious of their length, but of their in- 
terest. At times he reads; but usually 
he speaks without notes, but with the 
most careful preparation. He does not 
memorize in any mechanical sense, but 
his mind has a wonderful power of re- 
taining, not only the main structure of 
a discourse, but also refinements of 
expression. 

In the course of a year Dr. Jefferson 
preaches a great many different types 
of sermons. There are a goodly num- 
ber of themes, such as Bible study, 
a Bible character study, International 
peace, Nature, which recur annually on 
specific Sundays. During Lent he dis- 
cusses theological themes. In general 


thing himself, only to 
have it fall utterly flat. 
From the  homiletic 
point of view these are 
the greatest of Dr. 
Jefferson’s sermons. 
The other type is that 
of plain straight expo- 
sition of a theme, often 
without a text. The 
writer remembers a 
series of three discus- 
sions of Christianity 
and money. The first 
was preached without 
announcement on a 
rainy Sunday — and 
next week the church 
was full, such was the 
interest provoked in 
the minds of the few 
who heard the first dis- 
cussion. In his numer- 
ous books of sermons, 
we find more of this 
latter type than of the 
former. 

The justification for 
Dr. Jefferson’s preach- 
ing is found in a great 
church of people, sin- 
gularly prominent and 
important in the life 
of the city and of the 
nation, who have lis- 
tened to him for many 
years, and who want to listen to him 
for many more, 

What is the secret of his power? 
What lesson can the ordinary min- 
ister gain from this prince of the pul- 
pit? 

The closer one gets to Dr. Jefferson 
the less is one disposed to credit his 
success to sheer genius, and the more 
one attributes it to a high deveiopment 
of certain rather common qualities. 

Dr. Jefferson has always had a clear 
notion of what he was trying to do. 
In the development of both his liter- 
ary style and manner of speech he has 
consistently sought a definite end. So 
has it also been in his management of 
the church. In his own life he has 
ruthlessly limited himself to certain 
goals. Practically all of his books are 
either sermons or lectures. Like Paul, 
he can say, “This one thing I do.” His 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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The Romance of the Modern Organ 


T is safe to say that the art of 

organ building has advanced more 

in the last sixty years than in 
three centuries previous. A veritable 
revolution has taken place, making 
possible organs which in the past could 
only exist in the minds of master build- 
ers. We have today our detached 


By W. Meakin Jones 


had been taken down he found that 
he did not have room to set it up 
in the desired location. So he fell back 
upon his electrical knowledge, moved 
the console and a part of the organ, 
and used electric power to control the 
speaking pipes. 


ment. Mr. Hope-Jones found that he 
had now undertaken a life task of re- 
constructing the pipe organ. Despite 
many difficulties and much opposition, 
he persevered in his new field. Prob- 
ably he has influenced modern organ 
construction more than any other man. 

It was not alone the electro- 





consoles, making it possible to 
have the organ in sections, the 
electric action which makes the 
response as quick and as soft as 
that of the piano, and discarding 
the old superstition that the 
player of an organ must be a 
strong man. 

These innovations were brought 
about by the introduction of elec- 
tro-pneumatic action, usually at 
its best with a low voltage gener- 


If Robert Hope-Jones, volunteer organist of 
St. John’s Church, Birkenhead, England, 
had been successful in moving the organ, 
as he had hoped to do, he would have 
avoided a lot of work and worry. But there 
was not room for it. So he worked, and 
worried, and gave the world its modern or- 
gan. Another hill of difficulty proved to be 
the way of life. 


pneumatic action that brought 
him into prominence, as he stud- 
ied the organ from the tonal 
point of view and brought about 
a complete revolution in this de- 
partment. The introduction of 
the leathered lip for diapasons 
and other foundation stops, heavy 
wind pressures, smooth reeds, 
wonderful mellow tibias, keen 
string tones, etc., are a few of 
the outstanding features so no- 








ator. For this invention the 

world honors the memory of an Eng- 
lish organist, one Robert Hope-Jones, 
an electrical engineer, organist of St. 
John’s church, Birkenhead. Some thir- 
ty-five years ago Mr. Hope-Jones as- 
sumed the task of moving the organ in 
his church from one end of the build- 
ing to the other. When the organ 


As was to be expected, the first re- 
sults were not successful; and it re- 
quired months of experimentation be- 
fore any satisfactory arrangement was 
completed. But when it was perfected 
the fame of it spread throughout the 
world, and many went to Birkenhead 
to see and hear this wonderful instru- 


INTERIOR FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, UTICA, N. Y. 





ticeable in the organs he eventu- 
ally built. Other inventions, such as 
the second touch, which enables the or- 
ganist to play the melody and accom- 
paniment on the same keyboard, pizzi- 
cato touch, sound trap expression shut- 
ters, are a few more of the improve- 
ments he brought about. 
Prior to Mr. Hope-Jones’ advent in 
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the organ building field, two methods 
of producing tone had been adopted, 
namely flue and reed pipes, but he 
introduced the diaphone, which pro- 
duces tone through the medium of a 
vibrating valve. The wealth of foun- 
dation tone furnished by the diaphone 
is perfectly amazing, and its power and 
volume are limitless. The tone is grand 
and dignified, and no large organ is 
complete unless a diaphone is included 
in the specification. It is prompt in 
speech, smooth in tone, and forms the 
backbone of the organ. 

In 1903 Mr. Hope-Jones came to the 
United States, and after a brief period 
with the Austin Organ Company, and 
later with E. M. Skinner, the Hope- 
Jones Organ Company was formed in 
Elmira, N. Y., but due to the financial 
panic at the time, sufficient capital 
failed to be secured, with the result 
that in 1910 the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company acquired the patents and 
plant, and Mr. Hope-Jones entered their 
employ. 

England did not take kindly to the 
new organ. She had her great organs, 
which had stood the test of centuries. 
So it is the American builders to whom 
the world looks today for its modern 
organs. 

Good examples of Hope-Jones organs 
are to be seen in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y., Grace Bap- 
tist Temple, Philadelphia, Pa., The 
First Presbyterian Church, Utica, N. 
Y., First Baptist Church, Gainesville, 
Fla., First Presbyterian Church, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., and numbers of others. 

The illustration shows the interior of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Utica, 
N. Y. The organ is installed in two 
chambers, one on each side of the sanc- 
tuary, with the echo organ at the op- 
posite end of the church, above the 
balcony. 





Chas. E. Jefferson, Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York 


(Continued from Page 64) 


energies have been concentrated on 
definite goals, 

And he has worked! What from the 
outside appears to be genius, from the 
inside is revealed as the capacity for 
endless labor. He has _ purchased 
phenomenal success because he was 
willing to pay the price which that 
success entailed. Chas. E. Jefferson is 
at the bottom a very human sort of a 
person, who has chosen his goals with 
great discernment, and then dedicated 
himself utterly to their attainment. 








Here is a clever saying of the late 
Samuel Butler, quoted by Nevinson: 
“There are people equally horrified at 
hearing Christianity doubted and at 
seeing it practiced.” 


The Musical Setting of An Art 
Night Service 


By James Elmer Russell 


N Art Night Service with appro- 
priate music was arranged at the 
North Presbyterian Church of 

Binghamton, N. Y., for the second even- 
ing service in September. It drew a 
large congregation and proved a real 
inspiration. 

From one of the art stores of the 
city a copy of Hoffman’s great picture, 
“Christ and the Rich Young Ruler,” 
was borrowed. The picture was in col- 
ors and the dealer was very glad to 
frame it for use at the service. As a 
reciprocal courtesy the newspaper pub- 
licity for the service mentioned inci- 
dentally that the nicture had _ been 





What To Do In November 





A Department of Reminders 





Special Days 
Nov. 2—World Temperance Sun- 
day. 
Nov. 2-9—Father and Son Week. 


Nov. 11—Armistice Day. Na- 
tional Red Cross Roll Call. 


Nov. 30—Thanksgiving Day. 





The Minister 

The minister’s theme for Novem- 
ber is clear. It is Christian Citi- 
zenship. The World Temperance 
Sunday, Armistice Day, and 
Thanksgiving Day give him plenty 
of opportunity to speak on this 
vital subject. 


Armistice Day, or the Sunday 
before, is a splendid time to empha- 
size mobilization for peace. For 
material turn back to Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s sermon, in the October issue 
of Church Management. 

The minister will begin to think 
of his Easter class. Many minis- 
_ organize the class in Novem- 

r. 





The Church 


This is the month for harvest 
suppers. 


Haye a social meeting election 
night. Install a loud-speaking 
radio, and get the returns, 

There is still time to start a 
mission study class or a class in 
stewardship. Your denomination- 
al board will be glad to recom- 
mend material. 





The Community 

Many churches will unite with 
others in the observance of Thanks- 
giving Day. | 

Help the Red Cross in its an- 
nual roll call. Arrangements may 
be made with the local chapter to 
receive memberships at the church. 











loaned by the art store. The church 
calendar also called attention to the 
fact. 

The picture was placed in front of 
the pulpit, and was veiled until the 
time of the sermon, when the lights of 
the church auditorium were dimmed, 
the picture unveiled, and lighted with 
a spot light. The spot light was simply 
a stereopticon with no slide in the car- 
rier. A desk lamp was curved over the 
picture from above and gave additional 
illumination. The effect of the light- 
ing upon the picture was carefully 
worked out on a week night previous. 


The idea of using a picture in this 
way was borrowed from Dr. W. L. 
Stidger of Detroit; but an original 
musical setting was arranged in Bing- 
hamton. 


First of all the numbers played on 
the great Skinner organ which the 
church possesses were the familiar and 
popular Handel’s “Largo”; the “Ber- 
ceuse” from Jocelyn, by Godard, and 
Schumann’s “Traumerei.” 


The first hymn, O Happy Day That 
Fixed My Choice,” was selected as one 
which the whole congregation would 
enthusiastically sing. Then the story 
of the picture from Mark 10:17-22 was 
read, after which the quartette sang 
“The Old Wayside Cross,” the tenor 
taking the solo part. Following the 
prayer the congregation sang “Knock- 
ing, Knocking, Who Is There?”, fol- 
lowed by the hymn, “I Met the Good 
Shepherd Just Now on the Plain,” sung 
as contralto solo, 


Then the lights were dimmed and the 
pastor spent about ten minutes inter- 
preting the message of the illuminated 
picture. While the lights were still 
dimmed, “I Gave My Life For Thee” 
was sung as soprano solo, and then the 
organ harp played “Almost Per- 
suaded.” 

Once again the auditorium was 
lighted, and the congregation sang the 
great hymn, “O the Bitter Shame and 
Sorrow,” beginning, as will be remem- 
bered, with all of self, and ending with 
all of Christ. 


After the benediction the chimes 
played, while the lights were dimmed 
again, “Softly and Tenderly Jesus is 
Calling.” 

The whole service was planned to 
make an evangelistic appeal. Both the 
interpretation of the picture by the pas- 
tor and the music were a call to put 
Christ first, and not to repeat the 
spiritual tragedy of the picture, “Al- 
most, But Lost.” 


+ 
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The Message of the Radio 


By Rev. Clifford L. White, ‘The Radio Parson” 


HE transmission of words and 
i sounds through the medium of 
the so-called “ether,” has reached 
a high stage of perfection. The days 
of experimenting, and uncertainty have 
passed, and systems of transmission 
have been developed to such an extent, 
that this wonder of modern times is 
altogether practical and dependable. 
Radio, is the word of the hour, it is 
upon the lips of all, and the man that 
cannot “talk” radio, is labeled as obso- 
lete, and away behind the times. And, 
this modern wonder is here to 


age of forgetfulness, and ingratitude— 
that made up of the elderly folks, who 
have had to retire from active life, but 
who, have retained all the desires of 
keeping up-to-date, and abreast of the 
times. Their declining years will not 
permit them to assemble at the church 
regularly, as they once did; yet, there 
is still within their hearts the love for 
all things that the Church, and the 


dollars in broadcasting equipment, 
fully aware that their investment. will 
pay, even in a material sense. But 
this is not the pay that the Church 
is to derive; but the pay.for her efforts 
along this line will pile mountain high 
above the material profit. So, we are 
saying to the Church, “to lift up your 


eyes and look unto the fields, for. 


they are white already unto the har- 


preaching of the Gospel mean to them. 
They like to hear the sacred songs that 
thrill their souls. They like to hear the 


vest,” 
reap the harvest. 
The most good, we believe will be ac- 





stay for all time, to bless, com- 
fort, and instruct the millions of 
the future. It has, at this pres- 
ent hour, so woven itself into the 
very fiber of the life of the peo- 
ples of this continent, that it 
would be like taking a fish out of 
water, to take radio, and all it 
lends, from the people of our fair 
land. 

This scientific achievement, 





Here is a new idea in radio. It is the con- 
struction of a medium powered station, at 
an expense of less than $1,000, which has 
a radius of 200-500 miles. The cost of 
operation will be about twenty dollars per 
month. Mr. White believes that the church 
can use wireless best in this way. His ar- 
ticle will be of interest to all who are con- 


to thrust in the sickle, and 


complished, by a number of med- 
ium-power stations, rather than 
one or two large central broad- 
casters. There are adverse con- 
ditions, when even a very power- 
ful station could not reach all 
those who are desirous of. listen- 
ing; but where a local station, 
within the state, would be able to 
care for that state, or section, 


templating the broadcasting of services. 


thereby overcoming the uncertain- 
ty of reception. Also, more in- 
terest is manifested in the locally 








has come down to us from the 
hand of the Almighty, through the 
instrumentality of scores of great men, 
to solve many of the problems of our 
present day. We are not just “battling 
the air,” when we say that radio broad- 
casting is actually solving many of the 
complicated problems of our present 
day. Take for instance, the American 
farmer; one of his greatest problems 
is, “how can I keep my sons and 
daughters interested, and on the farm, 
and manifest to them that I am willing 
to give them every opportunity possi- 
ble?” Radio on the farm will make 
the farm life 100 per cent more attrac- 
tive to young and old. It will afford 
the rural folks the blessings and advan- 
tages of the folks in the cities; and in 
fact radio reception in the country is 
much better than in the congested dis- 
tricts, thereby assuring to a high de- 
gree the reception of any desirable 
feature. 

And, what applies to the farmer, ap- 
plies in a way to all stations in life. 
Again for illustration: the city chap, 
with all about him the things that at- 
tract and allure him from the pathway 
of right and morality—allow him the 
privileges of experimenting with test- 
ing, and general listening-in, that a 
good radio receiver has to offer, and 
you will find him staying at home even- 
ings, trying some new circuit, or ex- 
periment; all to his mental, physical 
and moral development. 

But, there is still another class that 
we must not fail to consider, in our 


reading of the Word of Life; and, in 
short, they are lost, and out of their 
place unless they have access to all 
this. But, no child of God, who is slow- 
ly journeying to the land of eternal 
sunshine, looking at the red horizon of 
the setting sun of life, need worry 
about this unpleasant separation in this 
world of ours, with its numerous 
broadcasting stations and efficient re- 
ceiving enquipment. 

The Church is God’s agency on earth, 
and we his followers are his agents. 
The work of the Church is to preach 
the glad news of Ghrist, to “heal the 
broken hearted,” to comfort and to 
cheer. And we are saying to the 
Church, that radio broadcasting is af- 
fording a means to this end that noth- 
ing else in this world can offer. Peo- 
ple of all classes can be reached with 
the message of life; the professional 
man, the business man, the outcast, the 
society people; and in fact we cannot 
think of any class, but that can, and is 
being reached by the unlimited means 
of an up-to-date broadcasting station. 

The Church is the greatest institu- 
tion on earth. She has the life-giving 
message, the remedy for the ills of 
life; and she is failing to keep faith if 
she stands back and refrains from this 
opportunity to “get her traffic across.” 
Newspaper, electrical concerns, manu- 
facturers, and many others have al- 
ready realized the value of this modern 
wonder, and have invested thousands of 


situated broadcaster, and jis more 
dependable all around, and of greater 
value in broadcasting the Gospel. 

A number of smaller stations, say 
one in every state, or possibly two, or 
three in the larger states and more 
congested sections, would care for the 
needs of the listener-in, in a very prac- 
tical and dependable way. This would 
afford the different church, state or- 
ganizations, the opportunity to proper- 
ly manage and care for the station, 
and its program. 

A station with a normal power ra- 
ting of 100 watts, properly erected and 
operated, would accomplish this. thing 
in a very practical way. With the 
present day receivers a station of this 
power is good for a range of 200 to 500 
miles, depending on conditions. 

While the cost of a good thing is not 
to be set in the foreground always, yet 
it must be considered. And here again 
the medium-power station wins, and 
has what we believe any church is 
wanting. Not only the installation cost 
of such an equipment appeals to us, 
but its upkeep also carries with it its 
weight of appeal. It will cost but a 
small amount to install a station of this 
type, in comparison with the cost of a 
high-power station, and the operating 
cost will be correspondingly less. Every 
detail of the financial side of. this 
proposition has been worked out, along 
with many other of the problems of 
the church station, at WJAK, the 
broadcaster of the writer, and we have 
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found that an equipment of the 100 
watt type can be had for the sum of 
$600 to $1,000. The cost of a 
modern high-power station ranges be- 
tween $15,000 and $30,000. Under or- 
dinary operating conditions, even 
though the station be in operation every 
day, the cost of upkeep of the 100 watt 
station will be less than $20.00 per 
month the year around. Whereas the 
cost of operation of the high-power sta- 
tion would be many times greater than 
this. 

But the next proposition to be con- 
sidered is, where and how can the 
church secure a station of this type 
and power. So far as we know, there 
is no concern manufacturing an equip- 
ment of this nature. Therefore the 
only way out is, to construct the broad- 
caster with the assistance of competent 
radio men. In every town and city, 
will be found young men, and those 
older, who are competent, and _ thor- 
oughly fitted for work of this charac- 
ter. It would present only a minor 
problem to secure the services of one 
able to do this work. It would be an 
easy matter in fact, as the constructor 
would be pleased to be of assistance in 
this respect, and would do his best, that 
the station of his city might be first- 
class and modern. So far as construct- 
ional details are concerned, this would 
have to be figured out locally, between 
the church organization and the builder. 


The proper installation of a station, 
has much to do with its operation. 
‘Therefore, spend plenty of time in con- 
sidering this all-important issue. The 
antenna, should be of a size and type, 
so that the greatest possible degree of 
efficiency may be obtained. The mat- 
ter of a counterpoise—a sub antenna 
—must also be given proper attention. 
Likewise, the location of the apparatus, 
and the studio, from which the pro- 
grams will be broadcasted; or in the 
event that the regular church services 
are to go on the air, the matter of 
proper placing of microphones, to pick 
up the sound waves without echoes and 
rebounds, must be in order. In short, 
the details must be given careful con- 
sideration, if the station is to be first- 
class. All this information can be ob- 
tained from your expert. And let me 
say here, do as he thinks best, as he is 
familiar with the problems, and you 
are possibly not, so don’t try to force 
your opinion in the matter, but give the 
expert a chance to do a first class job. 


Suppose that you have your broad- 
caster in place, and everything is ready 
to go. The next step is to get in touch 
with the radio supervisor of your dis- 
trict, and ask for application blanks 
for a broadcasting station. These will 
be mailed at once, and after they are 
properly filled out and mailed back to 


the supervisor, he will, in a short time, 
issue a regular broadcasting station 
license, with your operating wave 
length to be used, and your call letters. 
The next step is the securing of an op- 
erator who has an operator’s license of 
commercial second class or higher; you 
will possibly find in the one who erect- 
ed your station the material for your 
operator. However, this license can be 
secured by any person with average 
understanding concerning radio trans- 
mission and reception. The cost of 
both of the above mentioned documents 
is nothing, with the exception of the 
postage. Every three months the sta- 
tion license will have to be renewed, 
and every two years the operator will 
need to have his “ticket” renewed. 

With your station license and your 
operator, you are now ready for a 
period of testing. It will take possibly 
one or two days, early morning testing, 
to get everything in proper adjust- 
ment; then you are ready to go. 

There is a matter that must be given 
careful attention, and that is the 
proper selection of microphones, or 
pick-up devices, for the kind of work 
they will be subject to. With a poor 


microphone system, the best station is 
of little value. 

So far as what, and when to broad- 
cast is concerned, is a matter that each 
church must work out for itself. But 
this matter must be given thought, and 
good judgment used. Certainly, the 
church station will broadcast only ma- 
terial of a sacred, or classical nature, 
and never the lighter things that some 
of the stations put on the air. 

The door of opportunity is swinging 
wide to the Church of this age, and if 
she fails to avail herself, she alone is 
to blame. We are hoping that the 
agents of righteousness will see what 
is written between the lines of the fu- 
ture, and grasp this opportunity for 
putting across the program of the 
Church. 

We would be glad to be of assistance 
to any church contemplating the erect- 
ion of a station, and hope that the 
future will witness many medium- 
power church broadcasters, systematic- 
ally located over this fair land. May 
the Lord add his blessings to the work 
of our hands. 

(We shall be glad to forward any 
communications to ir. White.—Ed.) 











Bull’s-eyes for Bulletin Boards 





Flanders Fields are growing grain; 
what is your heart growing? 
a * * 


Thanks come from a full heart; envyf- 


from an empty one. 
* * *& 


Those who died to win peace for the 
world are the justification of the peace- 
makers. 

ak * * 

“What would Jesus do?” is in the 
minds of many, but it seldom rises to 
their lips. 

* * * 

The only war in which there should 
be no armistice is the war between 
good and evil. 

* * 

The greatest thing to thank God for 

is your faithfulness to him. 
* * ca 


A good kind of preparedness is the 
preparedness to forgive. 
ok * * 
All things have a spiritual content; 
even turkey and cranberry sauce. 
* * + 
Warriors in the cause of Christ 
fight their battles with love. 
ji thd ee 
Be thankful for Thanksgiving day, 
that enables you to thank God. 


* * * 


Shell the fortress of lies with the 
ammunition of religious truth. 


Blessed is the Thanksgiving dirner 
which feeds the soul. 
x * 

Don’t nose around too much; you are 
your brother’s keeper, but not his 
bookkeeper. 

* * 
_ Don’t get up in the world by climb- 
ing upon the shoulders of others who 
are weaker than you; you may find it 
lonely at the top. 
* * * 


“Cleanliness is next to godliness” be- 
cause it is a kind of proof that godli- 
ness means it. 

* * * 

The Church is a clearing house of 

spiritual brotherhood. 
* * * 


If you want to understand others, 
look at yourself; if you want to under- 
stand yourself, look at others. 

*x* * * 


It was bitter experience which put 
the prod into the Prodigal Son. 
* * * 


A fine harvest is an excellent foun- 

dation for generosity of spirit. 
* * * 

Mind triumphs over matter even in 
the theories which give matter domin- 
ion over mind. 

a + 

He who knows how to stick will 
never empty the mucilage bottle to do 
t. 

‘ * ~ ok 

While we are making theories about 
religion and God, Love, the soul of God 
and religion, wonders at our wonder- 
ings. 

* * * 

God needs reapers for the harvest. 
No lazy or doubtful persons need 
apply. 


» * * 
Better be right with one than wrong 
with a thousand. Truth is not found 
by counting noses. 
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Organization Plan of the Official Board 


Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church, Palmyra, N. J. 


1. It is the responsibility of the 
Official Board to take general oversight 
of all the work of the church. 

2. Every member of the Board ought 
to have some definite assignment of 
responsibiliy for some particular part 
of this work. 

3. In order that this may be more 
efficiently accomplished the work shall 


Fred B. Morley, Pastor 


be divided among the following com- 
mittees, and the pastor shall assign 
every man on the Board to ~erk on 
at least one of these committees, and as 
new men are added to the Board they 
shall be similarly given definite respon- 
sibilities: 

Finance Committee, Memorial Com- 
mittee, Property Committee, Pulpit 


Supply Committee, Publicity Commit- 
tee, Recreation Committee, Religious 
Education Committee, Hospitality 
Committee, Spiritual Work Committee, 
Welfare Committee. 

4. In order that each committee may 
know definitely what its responsibili- 
ties are the following outline of work 
for each committee is given. 








OFFICIAL BOARD 
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FINANCE 











PROPERTY 











- Care Church and Grounds 








PUBLICITY fF 
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RECREATION 


2. Janitor and Janitor Service 
. Insurance 








. Study Church Publicity 
. General Methods Advertising 


. Oversight of Recreation r 
. Oversight Clubs and Sucie- 


1. General Oversight Finances 
2. Annual Budget 
3. Proper Disbursement 
4. Systematic Accounting 
5. Audit 
6. Statement Receipts, Ex- 

penses 1 
7. Treasurer’s Annual Report 2 
8. New Members and Finances 3 
9. Education Stewardship, Giv- 4 


ing 
. Special Raising of Money 


~_ 
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WELFARE WORK 





. Signs and Public Notices 
. Publicity in Denominational 
Papers 


ties 
. Leaders and Programs : 
. Report to Property Commit- 
tee 


moO nore 


s Special Use of 
Church 
. Use of Church by Nen-mem- 
bers 
. Proper Use Building and 
Equipment 
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. Hygiene and Building 

















Work of 


. Church Aid to Poor and Sick 
. Employment Aid 
. Distribute Welfare Collections 
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HOSPITALITY 














Money 








MEMORIAL F 
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EDUCATION 


SPIRITUAL WORK Fr PULPIT SUPPLY 
1. Ushers and Collectors for 
aga" : Chure 
1. Spiritual Life of Church 1. Minister During Pastor’s Va- 2. Data on Strangers and Visi- 
2. Attendance all Services eation, During Pastor’s IIl- tors 
3. Devotions at Official Board ness, etc. 3. Record of Attendance 
Meetings 4. Comfort of Congregation 
4. Supervision Church Music 5. Cards, Pamphlets, Church 
Bulletins 
RELIGIOUS 








won 


. Sympathy for Bereaved 
. Floral Tributes 
- Resolutions 


1. Co-operate 
1 Board 


Official 
Reports 


8. Review 
ferred 


with Sunday 
with Other Church 
Board Re- 








A Wayside Pulpit 

The Marble Collegiate Reformed 
Church, Fifth avenue and 29th street, 
New York City, has for some time main- 
tained a week-day gospel service for 
the passers-by. Good music is fur- 
nished, there is an evangelistic and pa- 
triotic appeal, and New Testaments in 
six languages are distributed at the 
rate of about 1,000 a week. The Rev. 
Dr. Dan A. Poling stresses going to 
church, advising his hearers not to for- 
get their churches, regardless of dif- 
fering creeds. 


Thanksgiving 





The roar of the world is in my ears; 
Thank God for the roar of the world; 
Thank God for the mighty tide of fears 
Against me always hurled. 


Thank God for the bitter and ceaseless 
strife, 

And the sting of his chastening rod; 

Thank God for the stress and the pain 


of life, 
And oh! thank God for God! 
—dJoyce Kilmer. 


Summer Outing Church 


Men of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, St. Louis, Mo., assisted by 
their rector, Rev. E. S. White, have 
this summer built a rustic chapel on 
the church-outing farm, near the city. 
The chapel was placed on the crest of 
a hill commanding a beautiful view, 
and can seat one hundred persons. It 
was used twice daily during the sum- 
mer season, and proved to be a very 
wise investment, many poor mothers 
with their children, from the poorer 
districts enjoying the services. 
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Card Records 


One of our Rochester, N. Y. minis- 
ters realized that his work was getting 
the best of him. The expansion of his 
church was rapid and the strain of or- 
ganization and contact overtaxing. The 
board realized that his health was fail- 
ing, and insisted that he take a vaca- 
tion. His return after a month’s com- 
plete rest, found him built up mentally 
and physically, ready to resume his ac- 
tivities with full vigor. After a short 
period he found himself confronted by 
the same petty details and worries. 
Happily he was inspired to make a 
friendly call on Rev. Philip A. Swartz, 
associate pastor of the Third Presby- 
terian church of his city. The two men 
were friends of long standing and had 
a common interest in each other’s ac- 
tivities. Mr. Swartz, therefore, took 
his friend’s condition seriously, and of- 
fered constructive suggestions and crit- 
icism. 

“IT suppose, Mr. X, that you are hav- 
ing considerable trouble in keeping your 
organization intact?” 

“Your supposition is correct, Mr. 
Swartz, I am encountering new prob- 
lems every day.” 

“Did you ever stop to consider that 
as it is essential to keep a record of em- 
ployees and production in business or- 
ganizations, it is of equal importance 
that you keep in touch with your con- 
gregation and their activties through 
records?” 

“It is a very common condition. Two 
years ago I found myself in the same 
position. At that time I was in very 
close touch with an executive of one of 
the largest firms in the city. He stud- 
ied the condition under which I was 
suffering and convinced me that it is as 
essential to keep records in churches as 
it is in business organizations.” He 
went on to explain how his firm must 
keep in touch with its customers if it 
expects to continue to do business with 
them. They must know whether they 
are regular buyers, whether their credit 


for Churches 








is good, and if they can in any way 
help them so as to create a feeling of 
good will. So it is with the church. 
The pastor should have a complete 
record of every member so that he can 
check up their attendance, just how 
they participate or are able to partici- 
pate in the activities of the church and 
what he is doing to further their inter- 
est. 

“You will notice that this card has 
space for condensed and complete in- 
formation.” 

“T will explain its advantages later, 
but first I want to show you the method 
used in the filing of these cards. This 
particular system is known as Kardex. 

“The cabinet is so constructed that 
speed and accuracy can be obtained 
without the least bit of exertion. I 
have made out a card for every mem- 
ber of my parish and filed it alphabeti- 
cally. By gullies out the indexed 
drawer wanted, I have the cards there 
before me—~it is not necessary to waste 
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time by fumbling through a lot of 
records.” 

“You will notice small pieces of col- 
ored celluloid placed at definite posi- 
tions on some of these cards. These 
signals, as we call them, are of great 
benefit. Instead of being compelled to 
read the information written on the 
card itself, the signal flashes the 
thought to me instantly. Not only that, 
but I can review all the cards at one 
time.” 

“Right here I might add another 
thought that will probably give you a 
clearer insight as to what I am referr- 
ing. Will say that certain members of 
the church are eligible to teach in the 
Sunday school, but have not been as- 
signed to that duty. A red signal placed 
at the bottom of their cards would im- 
mediately show me that they were pros- 
pects when a new teacher was needed. 
It would be the same in any other or- 
ganization—Boy Scouts, Christian En- 
deavor, etc. All eligible members could 
be signalled with certain colors. These 
signals are distinctive and enable you 
to get quick information, which is nor- 
mally impossible from an ordinary 
record. 

“When one reads a signal record he 
can retain information in his mind. If 
he were to read twenty or thirty ordi- 
nary card records in succession there 
would be no possibility of accurate in- 
formation. In other words, the burden 
of detailed memory would obscure the 
real facts. 

“You can now realize why I encoun- 
ter so little difficulty when an appoint- 
ment is essential. You will notice this 
card has space in which I am able to 
note just when a call is made upon a 
member of the parish. I have installed 
a signal system that will show me 
whom I have called upon, and upon 
whom I should call. If you can show 
just when calls were made, under 
certain circumstances, it oftentimes 
straightens out little misunderstand- 
ings that will arise. It would now seem 
like a punishment for Third church to 
have to give up this system which has 
so helped our work.” 


K.P, 938-389 C 












































































































































MINISTERS’ CALLS COMMUNION SERVICE RECORD MEMBERSHIP RECORD 
mw rms aoe! —. Feb. a June} Oct. | Dec. Session Church School 
1 Trustee 9 Men’s Class 
23 pe Service Board Organized Class 
24 Pres. 10 Home Dept. 
| 2 V. Pres. 11 Women’s Guild 
= me Sec. Ei Missionary Society 
26 Treas. 12°] Mission Study Club 
a Ch. School Off. 13 Young People’s Forum 
Ch. School Teach. Older Boys 
14 : 
4 Boys’ Work Older Girls 
Related to Girls’ Work 15 Boy Scouts 
Married No. in Family Widowed 5 Music Girl Scouts 
Received by ied * Usher 16 Junior Boys 
Dismissed to Canvasser Brownie Scouts 
7 Chairman 17 
Non-active Non-resident | Restored 8} | 18 
Regular Occasional Infrequent 
Baptized Communicant Contributor 
NAME ADDRESS PHONE DIST. 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 io 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 29 
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The Appeal of Dramatization 


If any church worker has doubts as 
to the virtue of dramatization in Bible 
instruction, he may well read of this 
experience in the junior department of 
the Sunday school of the Calvary 
Methodist Church, Albany, N. Y. 

One day the teacher announced that 
the class would spend several Sundays 
in dramatizing the story of the Good 
Samaritan. It was a class of boys and 
they received the announcement with 
enthusiasm. The only difficulty was 
that most of the boys wanted to play 
the part of the robbers, and there were 
no candidates for the position of the 
man to be pounded and robbed. But 
after a number of rehearsals the situa- 
tion began to change. Fewer boys 
wanted to play the part of the robbers, 
while most were anxious to have the 
part of the Good Samaritan. 

As the story is told, in the end there 
was but one robber and he played the 
part against his will, out of loyalty 
to the teacher. It is a very striking 
evidence of the possibilities through 
this kind of instruction. The boys at 
first, with youthful desire for suprem- 
acy, wanted to have the fun of way- 
laying the innocent man and beating 
him. But gradually the true signifi- 
cance of the story began to reach their 
minds; and they saw that the more 
noble part was played by the foreigner 
who sought to heal the  victim’s 
wounds. 

When was a sermon preached which 
could more effectively instill the truth? 





For World Peace 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
sent out “A call for 150,000 Churches 
to Mobilize for World Justice and 
World Peace,” and to celebrate this 
purpose on November 11. It has sug- 
gested that official bodies and societies 
of all kinds be asked to co-operate, and 
further, that public mass meetings be 
held, and special services be conducted 
for Sunday schools. Also a pageant 
has been prepared for presentation by 
young people’s societies. Coming after 
its opposition to Defense ‘Test Day, this 
action arrays the council definitely on 
the side of active work for a durable 
peace. 





Sentence Sermons 

The following is one of the sentence 
sermons from a little bulletin issued by 
the St. Jacobus Lutheran Church, Win- 


Going After People 

In the First Baptist Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, they have a new movement called 
“Winning the Church.” The deacons 
and deaconesses, sixty in number, are 
organized to win a 100 per cent member 
attendance at the Sunday services and 
the mid-week services, to secure the 
reading of the Bible by each member 
every day, to get a pledge to support 
the church from each member, and to 
conduct family worship in the home. In 
the opinion of the pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Geistweit, there is needed a revival of 
interest in the whole duty of church 
members. 





A Unique Service 

Chicago has a minister who became 
unable to do regular ministerial work, 
and who thereupon began committing 
the Bible to memory and reciting whole 
books from the Scriptures before 
church congregations and other audi- 
ences. Now he has all the engagements 
that he can fill, the sound of his well- 
modulated voice and his command of 
memory—he makes no mistakes—hav- 
ing a very peculiar spiritualizing effect 
upon his listeners. This man makes no 
comments, as many ministers do while 
reading from the Sacred Word, and he 
is eagerly sought after by those who 
love the Word of God. This method is 
attracting wide attention, and is likely 
to be followed in the future by others. 





A New Kind of Men’s Club 


St. Thomas’ Church, Wastington, D. 
C. recently organized a mens club in 
which the plans and work o: the club 
are to be originated and carried out by 
the members themselves, the broad 
basis of it all being friendliness, socia- 
bility, and solidarity. The organiza- 
tion will be a militant one, in keeping 
with the new religious spirit; and with 
the freedom to go ahead and do what 
they like, the members should be able 
to accomplish great good, both for re- 
ligion and their church. 





Mute Appeal Wins Funds 

Autoists visiting Lorain, Ohio, the 
scene of a recent devastating storm, 
have many of them seen the placard 
reading, “Please help us to rebuild our 
church,” before the ruins of the Metho- 
dist Church.” ‘The appeal met with 
such favor that upwards of $1,000 was 
contributed to a box conveniently 


field, L. I. It is a sentence sermon placed, and the building fund apprecia- 
which says a lot. bly increased. 
+ 





from Christ. 





Sentence Sermons 


You either gather with Christ or you scatter and drive away 


THE SOLE AIM OF THE CHURCH IS TO SAVE SOULS 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest.—Matthew 11, 28. 


The Christian parents of America are committing the 
blunder of their lives in not making the hour of church service 
on Sunday morning as much a matter of course for their chil- 
dren as the twenty-five hours of public school. 








The Pastoral Parson 


The “pastoral parson” is the name 
given to Rev. George B. Gilbert, an 
Episcopalian rector of Middletown, 
Conn., because he chooses to minister 
to people in rural communities instead 
of city churches. He says that the 
young people of today are as good as 
were their fathers and mothers. He 
thinks, however, that conditions in the 
average village are not so good as they 
were a decade ago. For this Mr. Gil- 
bert holds the church largely responsi- 
ble. Instead of quarreling over de- 
nominational differences he thinks that 
ministers should unite in an effort to 
check immorality and to raise a body 
of citizens with high ideals. That there 
is a growing reform movement in the 
church and thit pastors are beginning 
to see the need of appealing to the peo- 
ple of the country in their own lan- 
guage and spirit, he believes. Mr. Gil- 
bert cultivates a two and one-half acre 
farm, but says it is not necessary for 
a rural minister to be a farmer. It has 
been his experience that the minister 
who fits the rural community best is he 
who is community-minded rather than 
ecclesiastically inclined; also that the 
most useful church program empha- 
sizes the needs of human life rather 
than details of church worship—The 
Baptist. 





Gandhi's Message to Christians 


Mahatma Gandhi, the spiritual head 
of India, having acquainted himself 
with Christianity and the practices of 
its followers, was asked by Dr. Stanley 
Jones, one of the Y. M. C. A. leaders 
of India what word he had for Chris- 
tianity as a religion for India. His re- 
ply was that if Christians wanted to 
appeal to India they must “practice 
their religion without adulterating it 
or watering it down; practice it in its 
rugged simplicity. They must empha- 
size love, ns love is the central thing 
in Christianity, and they reed to study 
non-Christian religions more thorough- 
ly, so that they may have a more sym- 
pathetic appreach.” 


An Australian Method 


In the thirty-two churches in Sidney, 
Australia, there are 116 good speakers 
available. Every six months the 
churches get together and arrange, so 
that a speaker is available for each of 
the churches every Sunday following, 
and determine who shall be the speaker 
at each church session. A small folder 
is thereupon published, with the names 
of speakers alphabetically arranged, 
and the date of each speaker’s engage- 
ment, and the place of speaking clear- 
ly printed. Thus no churches, what- 
ever the difficulty, are without services 
on Sunday. The plan is a forward- 
looking one. The churches are grow- 
ing. 


New Indian Bible 


The Blackfoot Indians, of Canada, 
who had no Bible in their own lan- 
guage, are to be supplied with one im- 
mediately, the translation of the 
Scriptures into their language being 
done by Canon H. W. G. Stocken, who 
also invented a written language for 
them, they having had no such thing 
before. Something like shorthand, the 
forty characters which he devised were 
easily understood by the Blackfeet, who 
are already writing letters in them. 
They await their Bible. 
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Minister Does His Own Printing 
In order to demonstrate to his church 
the value of direct advertising the Rev. 
Rutherford H. Moore, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Randolph, Vt., se- 
cured a printing press and did his own 
printing. He states that in this way 


he not alone secured results from the 
good advertising he sent out, but that 
he was able to put the printing busi- 
ness on a paying basis. 


Samples of the printing sent out in- 
dicate that there was a craftsman at 
the press. 








SPECIAL SERMON SERIES 


MIRRORS of the BIBLE 


You will want to hear these helpful discourses from the pulpit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
It will do you good to attend one of the churches in our village. It is a 
friendly hand that is extended to you. 
Subject for SEPTEMBER 21, 1924 
THE PALE FACE IN THE MIRROR 


The Methodist Episcopal Church 


Rev. Rutherford H. Moore, Pastor 


Give the Church a chance. 








Future of Church Schools 


Professor Luther A. Weigle, head of 
the department of religious education 
at Yale, predicts that within ten years 
every church able to bear the expense 
will have a well equipped school in 
which religion will be taught with the 
same breadth and thoroughness with 
which the three R’s are taught today. 
Professor Weigle set forth his views 
recently at a community gathering of 
seven Euclid avenue churches in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Morals and Public Schools 


Gollier’s Weekly has taken up the 
matter of moral training in schools, 
finding the decay of religious training 
there the chief cause of the abandon- 
ment of moral training. It holds that 
while there may be abundant reason 
for abandoning religious training in 
the schools, there is no sort of reason 
for the same attitude in moral matters, 
and urges that the matter be dealt 
with at once, and effectively. 








A Church Clinic 


A spiritual clinic has been estab- 
lished in Cleveland, The Grace Episco- 
pal Church, Bolivar road and Prospect 
avenue, being the scene of its activi- 
ties. Rev. William C. Hicks, rector of 
the church, announces that office hours 
will supplant pastoral calls, and that 


he will be in his office mornings and 
afternoons at stated hours, ready to re- 
ceive all who desire to avail themselves 
of “the spiritual clinic center’s ser- 
vices.” Strangers are particularly in- 
vited to use this clinic, which aims to 
strengthen the religious life. 





Tithing 

Grove City, Penna. has a Presbyter- 
ian church in which tithing is well es- 
tablished, having more tithers than any 
other church in the whole, country. 
More than one hundred checking ac- 
counts in the Grove City banks are 
only drawn upon for deeds of Christian 
benevolence. Last year this parish 
gave $32,000 to outside causes, and 
spent $15,000 on itself, for upkeep. 
There are methods and methods of rais- 
ing money, but the old way of tithing 
has much to recommend it. 





Religious Drama 

In the Summer School of Religious 
Drama, at Auburn Seminary, thirty- 
one students, gathered from all over 
the country, took the course. The fac- 
ulty included Catherine Lee Bates, of 
Wellesley College. The students gave 
two demonstration plays and a page- 
ant, with members of the class respon- 
sible for costumes, scenery, lighting and 
prompting. The students also worked 
out a pageant of their own, and fin- 
ished the session by presenting it. 














PRINTED SPECIALTIES 


for Pastors and Churches 


Cards and folders for Christmas, Easter, Rally Day, Birth- 
days. Increasing Attendance and all lines of church activity. 
Duplex and Single Envelopes for Weekly Offerings. 
New 76-page catalog free. 


The Woolverton Printing Company 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 














Some Unique Events 
The autumn program of St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church of Erie, Pa., 
shows some events which we think may 
be of interest to other churches. 
Sunday, September 28 
The first anniversary of our dedica- 
tion will be observed with special ‘ser- 
vices—inspiring messages and music. 
This will be Auto-go-to-church Sun- 
day. Every automobile in the congre- 
gation should bring its owner and fam- 
ily to church. Is yours a Christian 
automobile? 
Rally Day in the S. S. today. 
Sunday, October 5 
The Harvest Home Festival and the 
Fall Communion will be observed. A 
public baptism of infants will take 
place on this morning. 
October 7 
First public organ recital to be given 
by Professor S. J. Seiple, director of 
music at Thiel College, for the benefit 
of the Organ Fund. 
October 13 
The Sunday school will sponsor a 
“Book Nite” with the purpose of found- 
ing a church library. 
October 16 
The Ladies of the Aid Society will 
serve their annual sauerkraut supper. 
October 31 
Probable date of the Annual Broth- 
erhood banquet. 
Share in these activities. 





Church Advertisers 


A half page advertisement in the 
Times-Star of Alameda, Ga., paid for 
by the Unitarian Church of that city, 
makes the announcement that, “The 
vast majority of people who do not go 
to church are as much behind the times 
in their thinking as they have accused 
the ministers of being.” The wonder 
thus engendered in the minds of non- 
churchgoers, serves, doubtless to fill up 
the pews. 





Capable Church Printers 

Churches require types of printing of 
many special kinds, and are fortunate 
when they get into touch with firms 
which know their needs and cater to 
them. The Wolverton Printing Co., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, is well known for its 
service in this direction, being prompt 
and efficient in all that appertains to 
the special needs of churches and pas- 
tors. 

Its catalogues and samples, which 
may be had for the asking, show just 
how your special needs may be satis- 
factorily supplied, not only in the mat- 
ter of printing, but also in respect of 
everything which a printer can supply 
for occasions, holidays, and every serv- 
ice which the Church undertakes. 

It supplies, for example, attendance 
rewards, birthday cards, calendars, 
Christmas greetings, cross and crown 
pins, duplex envelopes, folders, gift 
books, financial records, money-raising 
plans, ribbon book marks, and above a 
hundred other items meeting the needs 
of a live and vital church community. 

A large illustrated catalogue which 
this firm sends on request, contains 72 
pages, and covers every requirement 
of a church which uses printing. Its 
catalogue of terms in private printing 
is sent with the other catalogue. 
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~The Editorial Page 





“Something Is the Matter with the 
Church?” 
A Plea for Honest Thinking 


E hope that everyone will read the first sen- 

tence of this, so that they may understand we 

are not advertising any specific for ecclesias- 
tical ills. We confess without shame to not knowing 
what is the matter with the Church, or whether anything 
at all is the matter. The Church may be desperately 
ill, for all we know; but if she is, one of the causes of 
such illness is too much doctoring by too poorly equipped 
physicians. We have been ready to administer all kinds 
of remedies, hoping that some would help, but have been 
slow in making a careful diagnosis. 


Something Is Wrong? 

Every Tom, Dick and Harry has it that something is 
wrong with the Church. They may be right; but merely 
saying so doesn’t help the situation very much. The diag- 
noses of some people remind me of the helpfulness of a 
certain half-witted lad who was watching me work on my 
automobile. 

“Don’t it start?” said Charlie. 

“No, it doesn’t start,” I answered. 

“Must be something the matter with it then,” he said 
with intense deliberation. 

Some people give about as much thought to the prob- 
lems of the Church as Charlie gave to the automobile; and 
they feel that there is a wealth of information in their 
answer, that something is the matter with it. 


It’s Automobiles and Such? 


A little more specific is the class that traces all of the 
evils in the Church to the whirl of modern life. “It is the 
automobiles, moving pictures, jazz music and parties. 
These things are destroying the Church,” they tell us. 
Well, they make competition, all right. If we could move 
the world back several generations and eliminate the 
Sunday train, the automobile, Sunday professional sports, 
and the other evils, it would probably be much easier to 
get and hold a congregation. And we suspect that the 
preaching would be much inferior to the present day 
variety. 

But as these things are outside the Church, we can’t 
feel that they answer the inquiry. Who would want to 
proclaim a gospel which is impotent to meet modern con- 
ditions? If something is the matter with the Church it 
must be something in the Church itself, and not in the 
thousand and one attractions which people face, and which 
draw away their affections. There must be a gospel which 
will thrive in modern conditions. We believe that the 
Gospel of Christ, rightly interpreted will be that gospel. 


Too Much Organization? 


A well known churchman is the authority for this 
answer. He insists that we need to get back to spiritual 
things, and have less to do with organization. We are a 
great deal in sympathy with this man. The fellow who 
jumps up in meeting and says, “let’s organize,” will have 
a great deal to answer for in the day of judgment. We 
have all suffered by having to leave our spiritual tasks 
and go to some organization meeting in connection with 


the church which has not been worth either the time or 
energy used. These committees, which take six hours to 
decide whether or not to expend six dollars, are a ques- 
tionable asset. 

But on the other hand, even spiritual values cannot be 
expressed without organization. Church Management is 
as eager to eliminate the debris of useless organizations 
from the ecclesiastical machinery as it is to build up a 
system of work and organization which will be distinctly 
serviceable and spiritual. There is going to be no con- 
troversy between those who want the Church more spirit- 
ual and those who want it better organized. Our entire 
passion is to aid the Church in receiving a spiritual vision 
of Christian service and helping to put such vision into 
actual operation. 


Thinking It Through 


We do believe that the Church needs a consecrated min- 
istry of spiritually-minded men who are willing to think 
things through. We want ministers who will diagnose 
the situation carefully before they administer the remedy. 
The day of stunts is rapidly passing. We are entering an 
era of Church history which requires honest thinking 
through the difficulties, and constructive engineering by 
intelligent leaders. 





On Using Helps 


NUMBER of years ago we had a visit on a train with 

a minister of some prominence. The talk was on 

sermon preparation. Said he, “I used to think that 
every sermon must be an entirely original product of my 
own mind. I would not open a book while writing my ser- 
mon. But of late years I have adopted a different policy. 
I don’t hesitate now to use legitimate helps. And I am 
frank to say, that since then I have preached better ser- 
mons.” 

The honest minister will create his own sermons. But 
study of the style or method of the successful sermon has 
a place in his study. And he will not hesitate to use 
illustrations or thoughts which will help him in getting 
his message across. Probably, next to practice, the best 
way to learn to preach is by the study of the sermons and 
methods of others. 





The Church and Radio 


UR readers will be interested in the two articles 
() appearing in this issue on the use of radio. One, 

by a man with much practical experience, suggests 
that the most can be accomplished by many medium- 
powered stations. The other, by a member of our staff, 
raises some ethical questions in the use of radio, which 
the Church must face. 





Contest Announcement 


HERE is still time for you to prepare your letter 

for the “How I Met a Critical Situation” contest. 

Full particulars were given in the October number 
of Church Management. Letters must be mailed not 
later than midnight of November 1. 
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Armistice Day 


HE wounds of Earth are healed in pleasant France; 
The soil no longer bleeds. 


The flowers in the wheat kiss winds and dance; 
Cleansed of their choking weeds 
Are all the fields plowed once by shot and shell. 
Now in the heart of Man all should be well. 


The rivers pour clean floods in watered France; 
Once they were red with gore. 

Strained eyes that looked at them with looks askance 
And saw a crimson shore, 

May now gaze on them with a natural joy. 

It is a time for love’s renewed employ. 


The air is sweet with freshness in bright France, 
Once rank with gas and flame 

And roaring with iron death; the soft wind chants 
Its happiness without shame. 

The sun is clear within its peaceful sky. 

Now in the soul should peace in plenty lie. 


“A new commandment give I unto you, 
That ye love one another.” 
The birds are singing; on the grass the dew 
Lies, brother unto brother. 
’Tis time to beat to plowshares swords and spears, 
And wash off hate with love’s forgiving tears. 


Alfred Arnold. 


Thanksgiving 


Y GOD, I thank thee for thy word: 
Thy wisdom in the silence heard 
And in the noises of this troubled Earth. 
I thank thee for thy peace secure; 


For constant thought and purpose sure: 
Yes for this faith, that never knows a dearth. 


I thank thee for thy gift of health 

To soul and body; for thy wealth 
Of this to others given, as to me; 

Bless it to all our deeper needs; 

Help it to flow in worthy deeds, 


Till above the dust each life stands cleansed and free. 


To thee thanksgiving do I bring 

For this year’s green and golden Spring, 
For ample Summer and its promise full. 

For Autumn’s harvest thee I praise; 

For fruits of all the year’s good days; 
For blessings bounteous and incomparable. 


But most I thank thee, God of mine 

For strength, less than, but like to thine, 
In which thy servants strive again, again. 

Make it forever more our own: 

For we toil not and strain alone, 
But in thy own creative might. Amen. 


Bascom Alderson. 








shall they learn war any more. 


Matt. 5:9. 


end. Isa. 9:7. 


50:23. 


heritage. Psalm 16:6. 


Psalm 103:2. 


eth forever. Psalm 107:1, 2. 


Psalm 65:11. 








Suggestive Texts for Armistice Sunday 


The work of righteousness shall be peace. Isa. 32:17. 
Seek peace and pursue it. Psalm 34:17. 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth. Psalm 46:9. 
They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
Micah 4:3. 
From whence come wars? James 4:1. 
Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called the sons of God. 


Of the increase of his government and of peace there shall be no 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth for the first heaven and 
the first earth are passed away. Rev. 21:1. 


Suggestive Thanksgiving Texts 

Thy merchants are the princes of the earth. Rev. 18:23. 

For Freedom did Christ set us free. Gal. 5:1. 

Whoso offereth the sacrifice of thanksgiving glorifieth me. Psalm 
The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; Yea I have a goodly 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all of his benefits. 
And thou shalt rejoice in every good thing which the Lord thy God 

hath given unto thee and unto thy house. Deut. 26:11. 


Oh give thanks unto the Lord for he is good, for his mercy endur- 


Were not ten cleansed? but where are the nine? Luke 17:17. 
Thou crownest the year with goodness; and thy paths drop fatness. 


And everything shall live whither the river cometh. Ezek. 47:9. 
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Ethical Implications of Sermon Broadcasting 


The Second of a Series of Articles on Practical Ministerial Problems 


national papers radio receiving 

sets are going to take the place 
of minister and choir in the small 
churches. The correspondent had vis- 
ited a small church where the preach- 
ing was poor and the music worse. 
This service compared . unfavorably 
with one where a service by radio was 
received from a strong church with an 
eloquent minister and splendid music. 
From this he deduced that eventually 
all small church ministers will devote 
themselves to social work, while 


A ational > to one of our denomi- 


and they have not the money to invest 
in one. Now a small church has some 
rights, even if its preaching is poor and 
its music is bad. We can’t generalize 
on that point. It is our sincere belief 
that some of the best preaching in the 
world is heard in the small churches. 
Many of them have excellent music. 
Most of them have personality; which, 
after all, is what counts. The honest 
minister would rather pastor a church 
which has some personality in history, 
location, architecture, or in some other 


several years there has beén a race 
between the churches to see which one 
would first get the local broadcasting 
rights. Having beat out competitors, 
sometimes by having some good friend 
on the staff of the local broadcasting 
station, and not at all on merits, the 
minister sends a sermon on the air in 
which he deplores the modern indus- 
trial competitive system, which he con- 
siders non-Christian. Such is some- 
times the consistency of ministers of 
Christ. In some towns the competi- 
tion among churches to secure 
the broadcasting rights has be- 





the religious services will be re- 
layed via the air from other 
churches where they better know 
how to preach and sing and pray. 

No one would raise the ques- 
tion as to the possibility of hear- 
ing sermons over the radio. I 
have done so many times. But 
to worship by radio is a different 
proposition, and the present 


+ 





Every new achievement has made necessary 
a revamping of human institutions. The 
industrial revolutions made necessary new 
laws and a new sociology. The radio has 
become a great method of communication. 
Thousands of sermons have been sent on 
the air. But there is an ethical and pro- 
fessional side to sermon broadcasting. 


come an open scandal. So much 
does the Church desire to be of 
service, 


Here is a question the Church 
itself must meet. It is a problem 
for the local federations and min- 
isterial associations to work out. 
We take it for granted that ser- 
vices are to be broadcasted. Let 
it be done in proper order, some 








writer will admit that he has 
never been able to do it. And 
the ultimate question involved in the 
supplanting of the minister by the 
radio will depend upon its ability to 
furnish, not alone a sermon and music, 
but to create the spirit of worship; 
which is quite another thing. 


‘The Ethical Side—There is an ethi- 
cal side of the matter, though, which 
is deserving of careful attention. Min- 
isterial ethics may not be very highly 
developed, but there is a courtesy 
among men of the cloth which prevents 
one minister from deliberately entering 
the field of a brother pastor. Most of 
us would condemn the minister who 
practiced such a policy. Yet, we are 
told that the broadcasting ministers 
are doing this very thing. Many 
churches have had a falling off in at- 
tendance which they believe is caused 
by the broadcasting of services from 
some other church. 

Now this is a very serious ethical 
question. It is one which, in the name 
of Christian brotherhood, we may as 
well face. I have talked about it with 
a very prominent minister who broad- 
casts his evening services. He very 
frankly said that if he believed that 
his broadcasting interfered with the 
services of any brother minister he 
would elirainate it from his program. 
And there are doubtless others who 
would take this attitude if the matter 
were put directly to them. 

Small Churches Suffer—Of course 
the small churches are hit the hardest. 
A broadcasting station costs money; 


way, than to merely proclaim the Gos- 
pel to a lot of scattered individuals. 

At the altars of these small churches, 
with their bad sermons and poor mu- 
sic, have been consecrated the lives 
which have counted in the Kingdom of 
God. Young men and women have 
been influenced for the ministry, the 
mission field, or have gone forth in 
business and professional life exercis- 
ing a distinctly Christian influence. 
Maybe a radio set up in the altar of 
the church will produce a similar re- 
sult. We doubt it. At least the radio 
can never reach out a hand and place 
it on the head of the youth who is 
consecrating his life, and say, “God 
bless you, my boy,” as has been done 
by many “inferior” preachers of days 
gone by. And most of us prefer the 
living servant of God, humble though 
he may be, to the mechanical receiving 
outfit. 

If there is any danger of the broad- 
casting stations seriously depleting the 
small churches it is a serious problem. 
I am not so sure that the writer in the 
“Universalist Leader” was right. Folk 
have too much instinctive common 
sense to desert the Church, the source 
of inspiration. A generation ago we 
feared the automobiles, but the Church 
still lives on, and the auto has passed 
through the novelty stage. 

Competition Created—But there is 
another ethical feature of sermon 
broadcasting. That is in the competi- 
tion which it involves. During the past 


+ 
mutual organization determining 
the honest, and Christian way, of do- 


ing it. 








Words of Welcome 


The first issue of Church Man- 
agement has arrived. I want to 
express my hearty appreciation of 
it. In the language of the Gos- 
pel of Luke, “Many have under- 
taken to say the things you have 
said.” ... You are helping people 
where they most need to be 
helped.—Finis S. Idleman, Central 
Church of Disciples of Christ, New 
York. 


I have looked over with great in- 
terest your first copy of Church 
Management, have sent in my sub- 
scription card, and am now writing 
to congratulate you upon the fine 
achievement which it represents.— 
Bernard C. Clausen, First Baptist 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 





I like the first issue of the new 
magazine very much. Its form is 
just right, and the contents very 
helpful and suggestive. I believe 
there is a field for such a paper.— 
Bruce C. Wright, Asbury Delaware 
M. E. Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


I believe that you are going to 
give us something vitally efficient. 
—R. H. Moore, M. E. Church, Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 
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Letters of an Embryo Preacher 





(Continued from Page 60) 
properly. He is also secretary of the 
Hunters’ Club; and that takes some of 
his spare time. The minister before 
Dr. Harris always kept the books, but 
he didn’t want to. Mr. Beebe is always 
glad to be at the annual meeting to 
read the report and count the ballots, 
but he doesn’t like to keep the books. 

“He said, ‘this young man has no 
family; and time will probably hang 
heavy on his hands. I am sure that he 
will be glad to take care of all the 
church records for me. It will probably 
keep him from getting homesick’.” 

I didn’t tell her that I wouldn’t. What 
I did tell her was that I was sure that 
his experience would more than offset 
my leisure time. I explained that I 
had had a suggestion that day to see 
if they had been kept as the constitution 
required, and that I would be glad to 
take them and look them over with 
that in view. 

This seemed to give her a bright 
idea. 

“T rather think that he will want to 
do a little work on them first. Then 
he will bring them to your house for 
the examination.” 

I presume that this is item No. 2, 
for the minister who has nothing to do. 
Again an item unconsidered in semin- 
ary days had been given me. Why 
must the sheep before his shearers be 
dumb? 

Stop number three was with Mother 
Cook. Everybody here calls her that, 
she told me, because they all think so 
much of her. Mother is a very thought- 
ful person, and had already thought of 
the poor young boy coming into the 
strange big world. To get me started 
right she had arranged a calling list 
which I was to cover right away. Some 
of the parties on the list she had in- 
formed that I would soon call. 

“This Mrs. James hasn’t been to 
church for a year. Mr. Harris was 
calling on her street one day and didn’t 
stop at her house. I don’t think the 
poor man meant anything by it, but he 
was careless-like in many pastoral 
duties. She felt that it was a slight 
and never forgave him. He afterwards 
went to see her, but that was heaping 
insult on injury. She wouldn’t let him 
inside of the door. She was always a 
good worker. I know that she paid 
twenty-five cents into the church every 
week and that is better than lots do. 
Time and time again I have seen her 
carrying her arms full of stuff to church 
sociables. You go right away and see 
her. Maybe you, being new, can get 
her back. 

“This Mrs. Charles is a very nervous 
woman and can’t get out very often, 
but she does appreciate visitors. You 


never see her out any place except to 
the Grange picnics. 

“This Mr. MacKenzie used to be an 
officer of the church. Dr. Harris told 
a story on the Scotch one Sunday, and 
you can’t get him to church since. It 
is too bad that ministers can’t have bet- 
ter sense. They should be careful 
about offending folks. I am sure that 
you will be. If you ever feel lonesome, 
or you want to know anything about 
these people, you come right over to my 
house.” 

“Mother Cook, do you ever call on 
these people,” I ventured to ask. 

“She gave me a look which showed 
that I had committed a serious blunder. 
I was traveling in the footsteps of Dr. 
Harris. 

“No, I am not one of the calling kind. 
I have so much work to do that I don’t 
get out much except to church. Some- 
how or other I never could get used to 
calling. Dr. Harris used to ask me if 
I wouldn’t see this person or that one. 
I had to refuse. I just can’t do it. It 
is natural for some folks, specially min- 
isters; but the good Lord never expected 
me to make calls, or else he would have 
given me a love for the work.” 

When I got back to the house that 
afternoon I breathed a deep sigh of re- 
lief. Mrs. Morrison, the landlady, 
heard it, and was in in a minute to see 
me. She had attended a meeting of 
the King’s Daughters that afternoon 
and had some interesting news for me. 

“The club has a picnic next Thurs- 


day at the Glen. One of the questions 
was as to how we could all get there. 
Some of the ladies happened to think 
that you had a car, and wondered if 
you wouldn’t like to take a load. I 
knew that you were probably finding 
it difficult to pass away the time in a 
strange place, and you unacquainted; 
so I voluntered to ask you. You will, 
won’t you?” 

To make a long story short I prom- 
ised, and went to my room. I was of- 
ficial lawn mower, official bookkeeper, 
official soft soaper, official chauffeur. 
It was a fair beginning for one week’s 
work. And I had been called of God 
to preach. I am reminded of the words 
of Dr. Helms at another time. “God 
sends his preachers into the world to 
prophesy, but the churches insist that 
they spend their strength dickering.” 

I had just settled down to get my 
mind at rest, when I was called down 
stairs. The next Sunday was the regu- 
lar Communion day. The lady who, 
as wife of an elder, always looked after 
the elements, was expecting company. 

“T am sure that you will be glad to 
relieve me of the obligation for the 
day,” she said. “You live so close to 
the church that it won’t be much for 
you to do anyway.” 

I didn’t have energy enough left to 
refuse, so yielded gracefully, I think. 

Such dad, is the life of your preacher 
boy, minister of God, the church’s gen- 
eral utility man. 








Putting Across the Community 
House 





(Continued from Page 61) 

club and the ladies’ parish society, Other 
organizations, such as the young peo- 
ple’s societies and the Sunday school, 
make use of the building also. For the 
time the main part of the Sunday 
school meets in the dining hall for 
their opening exercises, some of the 
classes passing to other rooms for the 
lesson period. This arrangement is 
not ideal, but for the present it affords 
relief from the cramped quarters pre- 
viously occupied. 

For some time there has been grow- 
ing a desire for a place in the village, 
comfortable, commodious, and under 
proper influences and control, where 
all could find social and recreational 
advantages. Our parish house is the 
answer of the church to this demand, 
and it has been built not only for our- 
selves but for others as well. 


Through associate membership in the 
men’s and women’s societies the same 
advantages are offered to others that 
members of the congregation enjoy. 
The socials and entertainments are 
open to all on the same terms. One 


fraternal order and allied sister organ- 
ization rent the auditorium for their 
regular meetings and other. local so- 
cieties have rented the building for spe- 
cial occasions. 


One resident of the village has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the erection of 
the parish house has been one of the 
agencies that has brought the people 
of the community into more cordial 
and harmonious relations, and we all 
feel that the sacrifices and labor have 
been very much worth while. 





Worry 





When there appears to be no need 
To throw myself into full speed, 
I move along without a single fall. 


But when I have to hurry, 
I am sure to fret and worry, 
And I never get any place at all. 





Thankfulness 


For the quiet of the forest 
And the grandeur of the hills, 
For the glory of the sunsets 
And the music of the rills, 
For the flowers that bloom so sweetly 
Along the woodland ways— 
For these, and countless blessings, 
Dear Lord, we render praise! 
—A. M. S. Rossiter. 
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Question—I have a man on my of- 
ficial board who is a troublemaker. He 
is sensitive, irritable, and always 
creates an argument in any meeting he 
attends. I would very much like to see 
him dropped at the next congregational 
meeting, yet I know he would consider 
this a personal affront, and withdraw 
from the church. How should I handle 
this situation? Should I seek to hold 
the man at the expense of harmony, or 
should I consider that the peace of the 
church is worth more in the sight of 
God than the preserving of the soul of 
this man? 

Answer—I would deal with the above 
question on the basis of a principle. 
There are two methods of approaching 
the church official problem. One al- 
lows a man to be elected regularly in 
consecutive terms of office. It is a 
life tenure plan, though it may be 
broken up into terms. In this case it 
is a difficult thing to drop an undesir- 
able man without making it perfectly 
evident that he was deliberately drop- 
ped. I far prefer the plan of having 
church officials elected for a term of 
three years and then not be eligible for 
re-election until after the expiration of 
a year. At the end of the year don’t 
put back the undesirable man. But 
both the man himself and the congre- 
gation are far enough away from his 
previous retirement not to make it a 
personal affront to him. I am convinced 
that this is a natural way to sift out 
those that are satisfactory and in a 
kindly way to get rid of those who are 
not fitted for the position. This method 
should be adopted by the church as a 
principle, not as a method of getting 
rid of anybody. It can be adopted as 
a method of working in new material 
and thus enlarging the number of those 
who serve. Simply the adoption of 
such a plan by the church will auto- 
matically solve your problem, when the 
present term of office of the undesir- 
able member is completed. 





Question—A chairman of a special 
committee in my church has ignored 
his committee, gone ahead and ar- 
ranged all the details of an outing, and 
lost financially on the proposition. He 
has just handed me the account, sug- 
gesting that we pay the deficit out of 
the general fund. We will pay it, of 
course, and yet I feel that if he had or- 
ganized his committee properly this 
loss would not have occurred. Isn’t 
there some way of preventing a thing 
like this? How could this man _ be 
brought to a realization that he fell 
down as a committee chairman? 

Answer—The weakness spoken of 
here is fairly universal. It does not 
always result in a loss financially, but 
it does result in a loss to the other 
members of the committee. It is hard 
to take an individual and censure him 
directly. You may get the truth to him 
though indirectly and thus save his 
feelings and gain your point. If it is 
possible to have a sort of a special 
evening given over to the training of 
committees or as a part of a fall insti- 
tute, or part of the program at the 
yearly gathering of the workers of 





Bring your parish and pastoral 
problems to this department of 
Church Management. Dr. Beaven 
will try the question in the light 
of a busy pastor who is in the 
thick of things. As he says in 
his first announcement, “The solu- 
tions will not necessarily all come 
from the one who happens to be 
the editor of this department; but 
it ought to be possible for a solu- 
tion to be found.” 











your church, this man and the members 
of his committee, could be included in 
those naturally invited. Let the tech- 
nique of committee work then, be gone 
over and explained in front of your 
entire group much the same as they do 
in Christian Endeavor institutes. Deal 
with the elementals of committee work. 
Point out that it is a means both of 
doing the work and developing the 
workers. Point out that a chairman 
who does all the work robs his commit- 
tee of their share. If he fails to con- 
sult them, and to work them, it could 
be pointed out that committee work is 
not simply a method of getting work 
done, but also of developing talent and 
leadership. In your talk before the 
assembled group, which I would sug- 
gest could easily include your official 
boards and official workers, you could 
use as an illustration some specific case 
of which you had read where the chair- 
man had done so and so with unhappy 
results, making the principle involved 
so clear that all would understand what 
a chairman should do, and thus fix it 
so that if a chairman acted as you say 
your chairman did, he would realize 
that all who had heard you knew he 
was failing. Public opinion is a good 
cure. 

The other method, of. course, would 
be to go directly to the man and tell 
him he was wrong. But ordinarily this 
results in bad feeling and other bad 
personal reactions. I prefer the gen- 
eral way. 





Question—An element in a church, 
which had had particularly intimate 
ties with a former pastor, has taken a 
violently hostile attitude to the present 
pastor, apparently out of jealousy for 
his somewhat larger measure of suc- 
cess. What can the present pastor do 
to demonstrate his friendliness and 
“overcome evil with good?” 


Answer—tThere is no panacea for the 
above situation. My best suggestion 
is, be generous in all references to the 
previous pastor’s work. Be generous 
in trying to conserve everything that 
was of value in what he did. Avoid 
speaking slightingly of methods used, 
or conditions, under his leadership. 
Wherever reference is made to the pas- 
tor, give all the credit possible to the 
development under his ministry. A man 
can not only be courteous, but speak 
the truth in recognition of the value 
which the former man’s work was to 
the present strength. The present is 
always built on the past. Avoid be- 


coming a depository for complaints 
about the previous pastor, and attempt 
to be of personal service to, and take a 
kindly attitude towards those who were 
his intimates. Don’t give any cause 
for complaints. Recognize that you 
will probably not be able to secure 
them as your closest friends. He made 
his, and you will make yours. But that 
is no different than it is anywhere else 
in life. Go ahead. Do your own work 
well. The other problem will gradual- 
ly solve itself, particularly so when an 
occasion such as a sorrow, or difficulty 
in one of these families, gives you an 
opportunity to prove your real pastoral 
relationship to the disaffected ones. 





Question—Occasionally we have peo- 
ple occupying positions in the church 
which they neglect, or for which they 
are not fitted. How displace them? 
Again, efficient leaders become tired 
of church work and insist on dropping 
- when they are needed. How hold 

em? 


Answer—This question is two-headed. 
In answer to the first I would say that 
it is an exceedingly valuable custom to 
install people who are taking official 
positions in church or chairmanship of 
important committees. When they are 
installed take occasion to announce to 
the people what their duties are. At 
that time something can be said about 
the dangers to avoid for those who hold 
offices of this type. Into such a talk 
you can easily work an admonition 
against being one of those who take 
positions which they do not fill, or tak- 
ing the entire responsibility of the 
whole committee on their own shoulders 
and not working their committees. More 
is accomplished, I think, through indi- 
rection than through direct appeal. 


The second very valuable thing is to 

ask and expect a report on work done, 
ata given meeting, maybe at an annual 
meeting. This checks up the person 
who is indifferent, and the very lack 
of a report will, in itself, be a reflec- 
tion upon his efficiency. With church 
officers I believe the best way to get 
rid of the useless ones is the method I 
suggest in answer to question 1, of 
today. 
_If efficient church leaders become 
tired, and insist on dropping out, it 
may be that you have insisted on put- 
ting four or five different loads upon 
them, simply because they are efficient. 
One of the mistakes of the Church is 
to pile many tasks on willing people. 
Their unwillingness to continue may be 
a reflection upon our methods. In any 
case, the policy of scattering the load 
is a most constructive policy for any 
church. Often workers like these can 
be held by taking off some part of their 
load or giving them a vacation for a 
time. Many more people can lead than 
we think can. Leadership may some- 
times be retained by changing the load, 
too. Sometimes a person gets tired of 
one particular type of thing, or being 
tied regularly to one phase of the work, 
whereas his interest and help might 
be retained by attaching him to some 
other task. 
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| ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 





“THE GRUMPY SAINT” 





“I read a story once by Laura E. 
Richards called ‘The Grumpy Saint.’ 
While walking along a highway one 
day he met a poor woman staggering 
under a burden which she was not fit 
to carry. When she asked for help, he 
scolded her for attempting such a task, 
upbraided her for attempting it, and 
the world for making it necessary. But 
he took the load and carried it to her 
door. A little farther along he met a 
child who had lost her way and was 
crying with fear and cold and hunger. 
When she asked him the way he de- 
manded what the child thought he was 
for! How could he waste time? Be- 
sides, he didn’t know where her home 
was, and, in any case it was her own 
fault for being disobedient and run- 
ning away. But he took off his coat 
and wrapped it about the child, and 
gave her the food he had prepared for 
himself on the journey. Then he lifted 
her up and carried her, until eventual- 
ly he left her in her mother’s arms. 
Was or was not this man a disciple of 
Jesus Christ?”—Wilfred T. Grenfell 
in “The Adventure of Life.” 


THE SIN OF INGRATITUDE 


““On the 19th of July, 1857,’ says 
Tolstoy, ‘in Lucerne, before the Schwei- 
zerhof Hotel, where many rich people 
were lodging, a wandering minstrel 
sang for half an hour his songs and 
played his guitar. About a hundred 
people listened to him. The little man 
in the darkness poured out his song 
like a nightingale in couplet after 
couplet, song after song. Near by on 
the boulevard were heard frequent 
murmurs of applause, though generally 
the most respectful silence reigned. The 
minstrel thrice asked them all to give 
him something. Not one person gave 
him anything, and many made fun of 
him.’ 

There is no sin that I would not 
rather have upon my soul than to have 
displayed to the universe such ingrati- 
tude. 

Do you say that the universe cares 
as little about our praise as the ocean 
for Byron’s command to ‘roll on?’ Well, 
I vote against you. I believe the uni- 
verse does care, and needs our grati- 
tude.”—-Richard C. Cabot in “What 
Men Live By.” 











MISFORTUNE—A CURSE OR A 
BLESSING? 





“What we call misfortune sometimes 
develops a lovely strength; sometimes 
crushes the little strength one has. 
Shakespeare has shown us how pros- 
perity perfected the character of his 
most admirable king and ruined that 
of his most execrable one. A _ throne 


made Henry V. a hero, and a throne 
made Macbeth a brute. 

On the other hand, what we call mis- 
fortune poisoned the soul of Timon and 
sweetened the spirit of Cordelia.”—W. 
B. Wright in “Master and Men.” 


Selected by Rev. Paul F. Boller 





A minister we used to know al- 
ways had difficulty in connecting 
his illustrations up with the 
dates, right names, or proper au- 
thorities. But he had an expres- 
sion which always let him out. 
“As the wise man of old said,” 
he would explain, as he presented 
his story. Church Management 
intends to give the sources for 
the illustrations it publishes. We 
want to be fair to reader, author, 
and publisher. 
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SPIRITUALIZING THE GIFTS OF 
. SCIENCE 











We have all that modern science has 
given us; the labor saving devices in 
our homes, the auto, the telephone, the 
radio, etc. The big question is: How 
use them? Here is where the religious 
motive comes in to interpret the facts 
and things of science and give them 
ultimate meaning. Once there was a 
man who was no Christian or church 
member. Every Sunday morning, 
about an hour before the church wor- 
ship, he would climb into his automo- 
bile and drive away for a day of per- 
sonal and selfish pleasure. Then later 
he became a Christian and joined the 
church. He continued to use his car on 
Sundays but with the religious motive. 
His custom now is to start out in his 
car an hour before church time, drive 
into the community and country, and 
bring people to church who could not 
otherwise attend the services. After 
church, he returns them to their homes. 
He has learned to use a great gift of 
science with religious purpose.—Paul 
F. Boller. 





THE MANNER IS IMPORTANT 





The manner in which we do a deed 
of kindness is of superlative import- 
ance. Jesus was as much concerned 
with the spirit and motive of a good 
service as the actual rendering of it. 
When we did that act of charity, when 
we gave that beggar the loaf of bread, 
when we assisted that unfortunate 
relative, what were the manner and 
spirit of our deeds? Was ours the 
spirit of the youthful Sir Launfall who 
set out from his castle’s gate mounted 
on noble charger and clothed in shin- 
ing armour to venture forth in quest 
of the Holy Grail? When he heard the 
piteous cry of the loathsome leper for 
an alms, he threw a gold coin con- 
temptuously in his direction and sped 
on in his quest. Is that our spirit? Or 
is ours rather the spirit of the aged 
Sir Launfall, who after years of fruit- 
less quest returned once more to his 
castle’s gate? Again he heard the cry 
of the lepered beggar but this time 
with what different response! He 
knelt at his side, gave him water to 
drink and shared with him his only 
crust of bread. Is that our spirit?— 
Paul F. Boller. 





TELL US ABOUT JESUS CHRIST 





“Not long ago, some of the best and 
ablest of the students at a women’s col- 
lege had opened an evening class for 
men in a poor and neglected neighbor- 
hood. They were stirred by an impulse 
to do what they could for their less 
fortunate brothers. They read to them, 
sang to them, taught them to read and 
write; and the men came in increasing 
numbers. After a few months they 
asked them whether there was any- 
thing in particular they would like to 
hear more about. There was a silence, 
and then a low and scarcely audible 
voice was heard. One of the women 
went up to the speaker. ‘What was it 
you wanted specially to hear about?’ 
‘Could you tell us,’ was the man’s re- 
ply, ‘something about the Lord Jesus 
Christ??”—Arthur W. Robinson in 
“The Christ of the Gospels.” 





THE CURE OF A BAD BOY 





“In the Survey Graphic a _ social 
worker at Petersburg, Virginia, tells 
how a rough and rude street boy of that 
town was saved from becoming a pub- 
lic enemy. The main instrument in his 
transformation was a bathing suit. The 
boy had been enviously hanging around 
the swimming pool of one of the city’s 
playgrounds. But his people were too 
poor or too indifferent to buy him a 
bathing suit, and he was shut out of 
the fun. For revenge, the boy drove a 
lot of nails through a board and an- 
chored it, nail points up, in the bottom 
of the pool. Children splashing out 
with bleeding feet revealed the nasty 
trick, and the boy was arrested. The 
judge of juvenile court paroled him in 
charge of the associated charities or- 
ganization. The lodge of Elks was ap- 
pealed to, and it gave the boy a bath- 
ing suit. An operation to cut out dis- 
eased tonsils helped. The next summer 
that very boy was teaching the smaller 
chaps to swim at the playground where 
he had been arrested—and was suf- 
fused with the happiness of being ser- 
viceable. Moral and social inferences 
of moment are easily drawn.”—Editor- 
ial in “The Continent,” Aug. 14, 1924. 





LIFE DEMANDS EXPRESSION 


“The Sea of Galilee is fresh and 
blue, and gives life to living creatures 
within its sunlit waters—not because it 
receives waters, but because it gives of 
them freely. The Dead Sea is dead, 
not because there is no supply of fresh 
water, but because it permits no out- 
let. It is therefore stagnant and dead- 
ly: no fish lives in its waters, nor is 
any beast to be found upon its shores. 
It is a law of nature—a law of life— 
that only by giving shall we receive. 
None is so healthy and fresh as he who 
gives freely of his strength and thereby 
liberates his impulses and instinctive 
powers into quickened activity. This 
is of immense practical importance.”— 
J. A. Hadfield in “The Psychology of 
Power.” 
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NO IMPRESSION WITHOUT EX- 
PRESSION | 





“Now a highway exists not to be 
talked about, but to be traveled on. We 
can only know it properly by walking 
along it, and it serves no real end ex- 
cept as it is put to this practical use. 
In a Korean village there was a Chris- 
tian convert who learned the whole of 
the Sermon on the Mount by heart, and 
then he set out and tramped a hundred 
miles that he might recite it to his pas- 
tor. When he had finished the recital, 
he was told that he must now put the 
sermon into practice. His reply was, 
‘But that is the way in which I man- 
aged to learn it. At first I tried to 
commit it to memory by rote, and it 
would not stick. So I hit upon this 
plan: I would learn a verse, and then 
go out and find a heathen neighbor and 
practise that verse on him. ‘Then I 
found that it would stick.”—-T. H. Dar- 
low in “At Home in The Bible.” 





THE FRIEND OF MAN 





“When that mighty seer and prophet, 
Henry George, was engaged in his last 
great fight, the campaign for the may- 
oralty of New York, he was called upon 
one night to address a mass meeting 
of working men in the Cooper Institute. 
The chairman of the meeting, an astute 
political manager, introduced him in 
glowing terms as ‘the friend of the 
working man.’ As soon as Mr. George 
rose to his feet, he said emphatically, 
and slowly: ‘I am not the friend of the 
working man.’ There was an instant 
of strained silence throughout the 
building; consternation was visible on 
the faces of the managers on the plat- 
form, and an ominous look of bewilder- 
ment on the faces of the vast audience. 
The speaker went on, ‘I am not the 
friend of the capitalist.’ There was a 
palpable sense of relief, but still the 
audience waited for the final word, 
and it came. The speaker added slow- 
ly and distinctly, ‘I am for men; men 
simply as men, regardless of any acci- 
dental or superficial distinctions of 
race, creed, color, class, or yet func- 
tion or employment.’ And instantly 
the whole audience responded in thun- 
derous applause.”—Bishop Charles D. 
Williams in “A Valid Christianity for 
Today.” 





WORK AS A MEANS OF EDUCA- 
TION 





“Give a man something to do, awak- 
en his interest in some kind of work, 
keep his hands and his mind busy at 
some serious task, and then, and then 
only, have you taken the first step to- 
ward preserving his moral and spirit- 
ual integrity. You remember the il- 
luminating story that is told of Hanni- 
bal, in Livy’s narrative of the Cartha- 
ginian invasion of Italy. In the long 
months of preparation for the cam- 
paign, when he was gathering his im- 
mense army together, in order to pre- 
serve his troops from the dangerous 
temptation of idleness, the great gen- 
eral obliged them to plant large plan- 
tations of olive trees on the African 
coast. The Carthaginian leader, how- 
ever, was not so wise a few years 
later, when, after his conquest of the 
peninsula, he put his army into winter 
quarters in the rich city of Capua. 
There, through the long winter months, 
the soldiers lived at ease, with no bat- 
tles to fight, no watches to guard, no 
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plantations to cultivate. Inevitably, 
the great army became tainted with 
corruption, and when it took the field 
the following spring, it marched away 
only to meet overwhelming defeat upon 
the banks of the Metaurus river.”— 
John Haynes Holmes in “The Gospel 
of Work.” 


“THE UNFOLDING LIFE” 








“In the latter part of her admirable 
little volume, The Unfolding Life, Mrs. 
Lamoreaux uses an illustration that no 
one who reads will soon forget. It is 
the story of a garden she has seen at 
two different seasons. The first sea- 
son the flowers are glorious, but the 
next year, at the same time, they are 
a great disappointment, both to her 
and to the gardener. The reason for 
the difference, the gardener explains, 
is that in the early part of the first 
year the seed and the small plants de- 
veloped under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The second year, however, 
under unfavorable circumstances, they 
were partly blighted in their early de- 
velopment. Mrs. Lamoreaux does not 
have to argue her point. If it is im- 
portant that flowers have the best 
chances in their tender days, how 
much more important is it that the 
youth of the church and the home have 
equal and better care?”—Warren F. 
Cook in “A Working Program for The 
Local Church.” 





FAMILY EXPERIENCE EDUCATES 





Yesterday I entered a home where 
the parents were about to send their 
eldest daughter to the University. For 
years that father and mother had been 
stinting and denying themselves of 
many things which average people en- 
joy, in order that they might give their 
daughter the oprortunities of which 
they had been deprived in their youth. 
How proud and happy they were! As 
I sat in that little family circle and 
looked into the faces of that father and 
mother, I felt the deepest respect for 
them. “What fine, worthy type of peo- 
ple,” I thought. By the sacrifices of 
parenthood, they had been educated, as 
much as their daughter would be edu- 
cated in her university course. Such 
self-denial develops parents. We think 
of the home as an institution of educa- 
tion for children, but let us not forget 
that good family life provides a train- 
ing school no less for adults.—Paul F. 
Boller. 





WHICH IS MOST PRACTICABLE? 





“TI stood last summer under the nob- 
lest dome in Paris. There, surrounded 
by his battle-flags, is the tomb of Na- 
poleon. Just beyond the portal above 
the door is the image of the Nazarene 
on his cross. As the afternoon light 
from the stained windows faded leav- 
ing me in the shadow, I asked myself, 
‘which of the two, after all, was the 
more practically efficient?’ The years 
have furnished the answer to that 
question. The little man who strove so 
hard to be the sovereign of Europe has 
left a memory tinged with regret, a 
method red with blood but futile in re- 
sult. The other, the Man of Love, who 
was rewarded with a cross, has been 
shown in the light of the centuries as 
the one who truly did ‘overcome the 
world.” He is the master of life. He 
is our moral authority.”—Ralph W. 
Sockman in “Suburbs of Christianity.” 


LEARNING HOW TO LIVE 





“A Christian woman in her home 
town used to smile as she recalled the 
change in her feelings concerning old 
Mr. Branson, whom every person in 
that Quaker settlement addressed by 
his Christian name. When she and the 
other girls went tripping past and saw 
him sitting on the porch reading his 
thumb-worn Bible, they would say to 
each other in awe-struck tones, ‘Poor 
Alan Branson! He’s getting ready to 
die!’ As this girl grew to womanhood 
and learned those deeper lessons which 
the Master withholds from the babes, 
she used to look back on that familiar 
picture and say to herself that she 
had been mistaken. ‘Dear old Alan 
Branson! He was not getting ready to 
die! He was learning how to live! I 
don’t wonder now that he was so 
happy’!”—W. W. Hamilton in “Ser- 
mons on the Books of the Bible.” 





UNPAID DEBTS TO GOD 





“Do you not recall that epoch when, 
through overwork, disease fell upon 
you? Do you remember the day when 
the pulse fluttered, and your heart was 
as weak as the flutter of a leaf? How 
physician and friend went about whis- 
pering, while none knew what the issue 
would be? In that hour, looking up- 
ward with fevered eye, did you not cry 
out? ‘God of my fathers! Spare my 
life, and I will live for thee! Every 
hour shall be spent in thy service! 
Thine henceforth shall be health, gold 
and all gifts?? Oh, what a prayer was 
yours! Well, God heard your prayer; 
stretching his hand down unto the 
depths, he lifted you out and set your 
feet upon the rock. Have you kept 
your vows? Have all your gifts, and 
gold, and life, been used for him? You 
know they have not. Shall all those 
marvelous interferences be in vain?”— 
N. D. Hillis in “The Great Refusal.” 





“THE KINGDOM OF THE HUMAN 
SOUL” 





“Your soul; any soul; a child’s soul: 
— soul; is like the Yosemite Val- 
ey. 

As you pass up the Merced river to- 
ward Yosemite, that plunging tumb- 
ling stream is beautiful in itself. But 
the farther up you get, the more beau- 
tiful it becomes. Finally you sweep 
around old El] Capitan and catch your 
first view of that ever widening won- 
derland, with its waterfalls, its El Cap- 
itan, its background of snow-crowned 
mountain peaks; and you suddenly rea- 
lize that the farther you go, the more 
wonderful it becomes. So it is with the 
kingdom of the human soul. 

Or a human soul is like a gold mine. 
You start in on a narrow level and a 
narrow tunnel. I visited the Imperial 
mine in a Grass Valley a while ago. 
After having mined this mine for fifty 
years, the owners took more gold out 
of it that year than they had taken out 
in all the previous years up to that 
time. 

You go back into a gold mine. It 
branches out. It widens as you dig 
farther and farther in. It gets richer 
as you discover new lodes and veins. 
It is literally ‘sweeter as the years go 
by.’ Richer, deeper, yellower gold 
comes forth. So is the Kingdom of the 
Human Soul.”—Wm. L. Stidger in 
Ry Place of Books in the Life We 

ive.” 
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The Parish House of Power 


(Continued from Page 62) 

their ideal of brotherhood is to be any- 
thing more than a form of words; and 
above that we all need each other if 
we are to build a universal Kingdom of 
God. I can think of no way of prac- 
tical Christian service of greater value 
than to make this parish house a real 
meeting place for the various elements 
in the community life, which have so 
often felt the blighting effect of ostra- 
cism and discrimination. 

The third avenue of usefulness of 
the parish house grows out of the last 
one, and it is in the field of understand- 
ing. By that I mean something more 
than the understanding that comes out 
of the contacts of varied groups of 
people. We all of us face all sorts of 
problems in individual and community 
living upon which we need more light, 
and the Church as the exponent of a 
complete philosophy of life, which we 
claim is the only adequate one, should 
be the agency through which people 
can come to a real understanding of 
what that philosophy involves as re- 
gards the concrete problems of daily 
existence. 

More and more emphasis is being 
placed these days upon the value of 
discussion groups. We are getting a 
new grasp of the possibilities that lie 
not merely in the exchange of ideas 
but in the building up of larger under- 
standing out of the integration of per- 
sonalities through that method. We 
are coming to see that real truth is 
not something of which I am to con- 
vince you out of my larger understand- 
ing or of which you are to convince 
me; but that out of our varied experi- 
ence through real discussion we can 
both arrive at conceptions which 
neither had held completely before. 

When we held the idea that Chris- 
tian truth was something which merely 
had to be imparted to people, there 
was no place for discussion,—it was 
merely a matter of acceptance. But 
the result of that attitude has been the 
increasing secularization of life; Chris- 
tian truth was one thing and practical 
life. was another, and there has been 
an increasing divorce between them. 
Now we are beginning to see that how- 
ever absolute Christian truth may be, 
the understanding of how those prin- 
ciples are to be expressed in regard to 
concrete problems is a distinctly ex- 
perimental matter on which we need 
the light and experience of all who 
are trying it out. 

Here is where a parish house can be 
used to perform a very distinct service 
in the community. There are, for in- 
stance, problems of health, spiritual 
and physical, personal and _ social, 
where we need to get the combined 
contributions of religion, psychology, 
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hygiene, medicine and kindred forms 
of knowledge. Again it has too often 
been customary to leave such com- 
munity problems as those of housing, 
parks, playgrounds, transportation, or 
schools, simply to the tender mercies 
of politicians; but would it not be more 
appropriate, if spiritual health and 
harmony rest upon a material basis, to 
bring people together in a place like 
the parish house for the deeper under- 
standing of those things which affect 
us all so vitally? 

Of course in regard to these mat- 
ters, I am thinking, not of bringing 
one’s own church people together to 
discover an Episcopalian or Presbyter- 
ian slant on these problems, but that 
the house may be made a real meeting 
ground for all who would think in 
terms of human and community wel- 
fare. 

Another group of questions upon 
which there is need for full and frank 
discussion, which are closely allied to 
the meaning of the Christian way of 
life in its deepest sense, are those 
which have to do with industrial, racial 
and international relations. Those are 
the sore spots of modern life. Because 
they are difficult, and even more be- 
cause any change in our reaction to 
them carries sometimes very searching 
personal consequences, we have been 
accustomed to deplore any effort even 
to bring them into the field of discus- 
sion. But they will not be downed until 
they are settled, and we know per- 
fectly well that they never can be set- 
tled until into each one of them we 
have carried with full vitality the 
Christian ideal of brotherhood. The 
sooner we bring the discussion of such 
questions in from the soap box on the 
corner to the parish house of the 
church, in spite of all the heart-search- 
ing involved, the sooner shall we make 
real progress toward the Kingdom of 
God. 

To put it in a word, the parish house 
will be an educational] institution in 
proportion as it is made the laboratory 
or testing ground of vital Christian 
experience. It will reach its greatest 
social value as it becomes the meeting 
ground for all kinds of people seeking 
their common unity instead of their 
differences. And it can save our re- 
ligion from becoming sterile, by bring- 
ing people together in the common 
effort to translate principle into action. 

All the way through these scattered 
suggestions runs the thought that 
“where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name there am I in the 
midst of them.” We have realized that 
truth in a mystical sense in the worship 
of the Church; but the parish house is 
the place where we can realize it even 
more deeply in a practical way, and in 
a way which if followed will lead us 
into a new realization of divine power. 


Battle Creek Church Uses 
Addressing Machine 


F your father was a minister 

twenty or thirty years ago, he 

would have been amazed at the 
changes in pastoral work common to- 
day. Spending most of his time, as he 
did, in parish calls, he would find it 
hard to understand that a minister 
nowadays cannot go into the homes of 
his congregation in the old way. There 
isn’t time. 

Our modern inventions—the tele- 
phone, radio, automobile, etc., seem in 
some way to keep people farther apart 
than before, instead of bringing them 
together. And the pastor’s work is so 
much larger than before—embracing 
the whole community—that a tremen- 
dous problem must be solved if the 
church is to grow. For a church can- 
not progress unless the pastor keeps 
in closer contact with his people than 
a weekly sermon makes possible. 

The experience of the Rev. Carleton 
Brooks Miller, minister of the First 
Congregational Church of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, is vitally interesting 
because of the light it throws on this 
problem. “I have had four years with 
my Addressograph in this one pastor- 
ate,” says the Rev. Mr. Miller, “and it 
takes me to homes which, in the busy 
community-ministry of this day and 
generation, I could never otherwise 
have touched. I have found it an in- 
dispensable friend.” 

On card index plates are the names 
and addresses of the present and po- 
tential forces that have made the First 
Congregational Church a thriving, 
growing power in its community. The 
mailing list is divided into the follow- 
ing groups: 

1. Regular members of the church. 

2. Attendants and friends who make 
the church their home, but have never 
actually joined. 

3. Fathers and mothers of the pupils 
in the church school. 





4. Officers and. teachers in the 
church school. 
5. Church calendar _list—shut-ins, 


out-of-town members, absentees, etc. 

Further subdivisions are made by 
means of colored metal tabs inserted in 
notches in the tops of the Addresso- 
graph plates. Thus it is easy to pick 
out the members of any special group 
to whom a notice is being sent, skip- 
ping the rest of the plates without 
changing their order. And all this ad- 
dressing is done ten times faster than 
would be possible with pen or type- 
writer. 





“I think that the illustrations you 
are using from books with the book 
named make just the best kind of il- 
lustration department you possibly 
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could have.”—James Elmer Russell. 
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The Tragedy of the Insufficient 


“Thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting.”—Daniel 5:27. 


HE scene of the text is Babylon, 

one of the great cities of the 

ancient world. The city lay four- 
square, and, according to Herodotus, 
was about fifty-five miles in circumfer- 
ence. Its three hundred foot wall and 
ponderous brass gates are still the 
admiration of men. The city lay on 
both sides of the historic Euphrates. 
A magnificent bridge spanned the 
river. At one end of this bridge was 
the temple of Belus; at the other, 


By Rev. Ashley Chappell 


There is something about it unearthly, 
ghastly. Something strange is happen- 
ing. Every frightened man and woman 
tries to read its meaning in every 
other man’s and woman’s face. It is 
not long before they discover that a 
strange Visitor has come. Strange 
fingers, endowed with intelligence, are 
writing a message on the wall, on the 
wall where every eye may see. There 
is something about it all that is be- 
wildering and unearthly to the ban- 
queters. Even the king is shaken with 
trembling as of ague, while his coun- 


nation, and the king died over night 
and his mighty kngdom passed away 
like mist before the rising sun. 

He weighs individuals for just what 
they are without regard to rank, posi- 
tion, or prestige. He weighs nations 
regardless of their place in power or 
commerce or civilization. He weighed 
Rome and her Caesars, and now “liz- 
ards crawl’ where once these proud 
potentates ruled with a rod of iron. He 
weighed Spain, and one may hear the 
announcement of her weight in the 
crash of the broken Armada. He 

weighed Germany and her war 





the temple of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The magnificence of these tem- 
ples still holds a magic charm for 
the historian. They were most 
gorgeously and expensively fur- 
nished. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s wife was a 
native of the highlands. She did 
not seem to be greatly pleased 





God weighs individuals and nations. This 
is not a conventional Thanksgiving ser- 
mon; but it is one which suggests an in- 
quiry into our national ideals and attitudes. 
Men who think are agreed that the world 
conditions of today call for prayer and 
thoughtfulness rather than exaltation. 


lords, and they were found want- 
ing. He weighs men and nations 
in the scales of righteousness and 
of justice. 

1. First of all, he weighs men 
and nations in terms of their 
ability. The curse of nations and 
of individuals lies in the fact 
that they fail to do in God’s so- 
cial order what they are capable 








with the lack of elevation of 
Babylon. So, to please her, the 
king built the Swinging Gardens which 
was one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. All sorts of shrubbery 
and flowers adorned these gardens with 
their beauties. There was machinery 
that watered them from the waters of 
the Euphrates. If one should pass in 
the evening, he might see the spray 
kissed by the light of the ‘setting sun 
fall upon the flowers like a shower of 
diamonds; while the whole appearance 
was as if it were a huge bouquet hand- 
ed down out of heaven and supported 
in midair by the hand of God. 

The city was not only great in beauty 
and in riches, but also in its security. 
Any night that those gigantic brass 
gates were locked, there would be 
enough provisions within the city to 
last more than two-thirds of a genera- 
tion if it should be besieged from the 
outside. 

Such was Babylon at the time it was 
decided to have what is known in lit- 
erature as the Feast of Belshazzar. 
This is to be one of the greatest nights 
in Babylon’s glorious history. For 
sheer splendor, possibly there has been 
no gathering more wonderful. Lords 
and ladies display their brilliant wits, 
while the graceful dancers and skillful 
musicians beguile the passing hours. 
It is a high night in Babylon. But sud- 
denly the stillness of death comes over 
the gay company. The dancers become 
silent and motionless. The music is 
frozen. Cheeks turn pale. Dismay 
looks out of a thousand staring eyes. 


tenance turns deathly pale. His knees 
smite together. He calls for his wise 
men to read the writing and to give 
him the proper interpretation. But no 
one of them can unravel the mystery 
for him. At length, however, the 
queen comes in with the salutation: “O 
king, live forever! There is a man here 
who can interpret to you this writing.” 
And the interpretation is the language 
of the text: “Thou art weighed in the 
balances, and art found wanting.” 
Daniel did not hesitate to reveal the 
awful fact to the king that God’s 
fingers did the writing. What a rude 
awakening, and what an awful realiza- 
tion it all was! A moment ago all 
seemed so secure, so far from danger. 
But God took a hand in matters. God 
walked into the banqueting hall and 
wrote on the wall the death warrant 
of Chaldea’s king. And before morn- 
ing broke a Persian dagger drank the 
blood of the proud and haughty ruler. 


II 

God weighs individuals and nations. 
We are apt to forget it. Somehow we 
seem to think that God goes away and 
leaves his world. But God never loses 
interest, however far individuals and 
nations may fall short of his eternal 
purposes. Still God watches and 
works in human lives and in human 
history. He weighed this king and his 





*From a volume entitled “Sermons 
on Great Tragedies of the Bible,” pub- 
lished by the George H. Doran Co. 
Used by courtesy of the publisher. 


of doing. The curse of Dives lay 
in the fact that helplessness lay at his 
door, and he refused to help. One of 
the most withering curses that comes 
to men and nations is the curse that 
falls because they fail to live up to the 
measure of their ability. Paul recog- 
nized this great truth and announced 
that he was debtor both to the Jew and 
to the Greek. His ability put him in 
debt to the ages. And it was the pas- 
sion of his life to pay that debt. How 
much do we as a people and a nation 
weigh in these scales? God has smiled 
upon us and blessed us in a most mar- 
velous way. As a people we fill a most 
important position in regard to the 
peoples of the world. May God save 
us in this crucial hour from hearing 
the pronouncement: “Thou art weighed 
in the balances, and art found want- 
ing.” 

2. God weighs us in regard to the 
estimate we put upon life’s values. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” How much would 
we weigh in those scales! We need 
a revision of values. We capitalize 
things that are hardly worth the sav- 
ing; while we minimize things that 
are of eternal worth. The secondary 
gets a large attention, while the pri- 
mary gets passing notice. First things 
are made last in our consideration. Let 
me say that the turmoil, feverishness, 
and unrest of the present hour, grow 
largely out of the fact that we have 
not properly related things. We have 
sought the Kingdom of God last, if at 
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all. If life ever becomes superb and 
victorious; if life ever runs smoothly 
in the home, in the church, in the com- 
munity, in the world, we must seek the 
Kingdom of God first. If we seek that 
first, then all other things will be add- 
ed to us. All other things of this 
world that men may gain or that men 
may achieve can never be any more 
than mere additions to the real thing, 
which is seeking first the Kingdom of 
God. 

We have dared to disagree with God. 
We formulate plans of our own. Things 
of the highest importance are post- 
poned to some indefinite future date. 
God’s plan is the right plan. There 
can come no permanent and abiding 
victory to any soul until it falls into 
the Divine plan. If one build an air- 
plane it wili not fly unless it agrees 
with the laws of earth and air which 
are the laws of God. Civilizations have 
wasted untold energies with their end- 
less strivings to arrive at their goals, 
but they have not been able from the 
simple fact that they sought not first 
the Kingdom of God. God is weighing 
the lives of nations and the lives of 
individuals in the scales of this funda- 
mental command of the Master, and if 
we had ears to hear, we could hear him 
saying: “Thou art weighed in the bal- 
ances, and art found wanting.” 


3. What will the announcement be? 
All of the misunderstanding of per- 
sonal, national, and international rela- 
tionships have grown out of the fact 
that we have not made the God of the 
universe first. We have coined beauti- 
ful phrases about Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, but we have not given his 
teachings a fair test in our lives. We 
have not really known Jesus Christ. 
He said that if we had known him, we 
would have known the Father also. And 
if we knew both Jesus and his Father, 
we would know our brother also. There 
can be no possible chance of our com- 
ing to a realization of the genuine 
spirit of brotherhood until we do from 
the heart make God first. If we would 
keep this command we would find the 
short-cut to the solution of all our 
problems. But because we sidetrack 
God and love him half-heartedly, we 
live in a mist and blur of doubt and 
misunderstanding. Let us love the 
Lord our God with our whole lives, and 
the problems of the world will adjust 
themselves in keeping with his ever- 
lasting promise and plan. 


III 

When we examine ourselves, when 
we look upon the condition of the na- 
tions of the world, when we see the 
strife between capital and labor, when 
we see the lack of faith, and all the 
unrest about us, the result is discour- 
aging. Who is sufficient for these 
things? What can we do? God 


weighed Belshazzar and announced the 
result in the burning language of the 
text. Would we fare any better? 
But let us not be discouraged. Let 
us thank God that there is a cure for 
our insufficiency. If we have been re- 
lying upon a false personal security, 
God help us to recognize our insuffi- 
ciency, our utter helplessness. If we 
have not been true to the talent which 
God has given us, if we have wasted 
the higher energies of life upon the 
fickle and the passing, if we have not 
paid our solemn debt of.obligation to 
the world, let us thank God that there 
is a remedy. If we have not sought 
first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, if we have neglected 
things that are primary and tied our 
hearts’ affectations upon the tempo- 
rary, let us thank God that there is 
Balm in Gilead. If we have not loved 
the Lord our God with all our lives, if 
we have loved the gods of this earth 
better, if we have given him but a 
sickly sentimentalism in place of our 
hearts’ best devotions, may we know 
today that there is healing for our 
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lives. May we fall at his feet and ask 
him to be our sin-bearer and our 
Savior. 

Oh, no, no, we do not weigh enough. 
We are all insufficient—every man, 
every nation. All have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God. We 
all, like sheep, have gone astray. The 
fact of insufficiency is in every life, in 
every heart. It dogs our steps. It is 
the sad fact of every life. But Jesus 
is our sufficiency. He is able to take 
the chaff out of every life and fill it 
with the golden weight of manhood 
and womanhood. We lack; we are in- 
sufficient; but Christ, our Lord, is all 
in all. He gives weight to every pur- 
pose, to every motive, to every task. 
May we look to him as individuals and 
as nations, and we shall be saved the 
disaster and curse that come surely 
and inevitably to the insufficient. And, 
at the end of the day, we shall hear 
not “Thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting,” but “Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the King- 
dom prepared for you from the foun- 
dations of the world.” 








Luck Comes His Way 


A Sermon for Children 


Give and it shall be given unto you— 
Luke 7:38. 

HE principal of the school heard 
a group of boys talking about 
one of their comrades. 

“Fred will probably win the prize 
this year,” one of them said. “Luck 
always comes his way.” 

The teacher interrupted at this 
point. 

“Fred may win the contest as you 
boys say. But if he does it will not be 
because of luck, but a reward for faith- 
ful work. A lot of things which people 
call luck are really rewards for con- 
scientious service. You boys know that 
Fred has been working hard for weeks. 
He has denied himself the good times 
that some of the rest of you have in- 
sisted on. These things will furnish 
the reason, if he wins. Surely that is 
not luck.” 

Luck is supposed to be the good for- 
tune which comes accidentally. But as 
someone has said, real luck is found 
more seldom than four-leaved clovers. 
Another person explains why the find- 
ing of four-leaved clovers will bring 
luck. “The man who sticks to the 
search until he finds a four-leaved clo- 
ver will be apt to stick to any other 
task until he wins out.” Then his re- 
ward comes as a result of service; but 
people carelessly call it luck. 

There is an eastern parable which il- 
lustrates the system of rewards very 
well. 

A certain king divided up the king- 


dom into farms, giving to each subject 
the same-sized plot. To all those who 
worked faithfully, and brought to him 
the fruits of the harvest, he would give 
a valuable reward. 

Among the subjects was Alphonse. 
His plot lay along the king’s highway. 
He carefully put in his seed near the 
highway. The rows were straight, and 
the seed carefully sown. But back a 
few rods from the road he decided to 
skip every other row. He went to the 
highway, and looked back. 

“The king can’t tell the difference 
from here,” he said. 

In a little while the sun became hot, 
and his body tired, and he decided that 
he could skip two rows and plant each 
third. Again he saw with satisfaction 
that the king passing by could not 
detect the missing rows. 


In the fall each subject brought the 
fruits of the harvest to the king and 
awaited the prize which he had pro- 
mised to give. The sack that Alphonse 
received seemed smaller and lighter 
than that given his fellows. He com- 
plained because of the injustice which 
was done him. 

“T have not done you injustice,” said 
the king. “Each man has received as 
a prize the exact value of the grain he 
brought to the storehouse. If you neg- 
lected to get the most from your plot 
you have done yourself the injustice 
and you have no one else to blame.” 

And that is the way our rewards are 
given in life. Real luck is scarce. 


OR Sa 
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The Watchful Waiting of the Wise 


A Sermon by Bishop Warren A. Candler, Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


Text: Then shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened unto ten virgins, 
which took their lamps, and went 
forth to meet the bridegroom. 

And five of them were wise, and 
five were foolish. 

They that were foolish took their 
lamps, and took no oil with them. 

But the wise took oil in their ves- 
sels with their lamps. 

While the bridegroom tarried, 
they all slumbered and slept. 

And at midnight there was a cry 
made, Behold, the bridegroom com- 
eth; go ye out to meet him. 

Then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps. 

And the foolish said unto the 
wise, give us of your oil; for our 
lamps are gone out. 

But the wise answered, saying, 
not so; lest there be not enough for 
us and you; but go ye rather to 
them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves. 

And while they went to buy, the 
bridegroom came; and they that 
were ready went in with him to the 
marriage: and the door was shut. 

Afterwards came also the other 
virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open 
to us. 

But he answered and said, verily 
I say unto you, I know you not. 

Watch therefore, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of Man cometh. 
Matt. 25:1-13. 


HE first word of this beautiful 

but solemn parable carries us be- 

yond the limits of time and 
sense. “Then!” It bears us into the 
eternities, and brings us face to face 
with final things and fixed destinies. 


It is ever thus our Lord and his 
Apostles impart religious truth to men. 
They always seek to bring to bear on 
the things of time the powers of the 
world to come. They enforce the obli- 
gations of religious life on earth by 
appealing to motives which take their 
rise in unearthly heights. 

This method of the Master and the 
writers of the New Testament is re- 
jected by moralists of a mundane 
mould. They characterize such appeals 
to heavenly conditions and relations as 
a dreamy “Other-Worldliness,” more 
unworthy and more injurious than the 
worldliness which is denounced by the 
Holy Scriptures and by the Church of 
God. But “this their way is their 
folly.” An adequate apprehension of 
the world to come is necessary to a 
just view of the world that now is. As 
the provincial and untravelled man 
magnifies out of all proportion the im- 
mediate events and conditions of his 
own neighborhood, and, thereby, fails 
to maintain a proper poise and patience 
amid his surroundings, and utterly ig- 


nores the widest relations of life, so 
the earth-bound soul sees not propor- 
tionately the things of earth in their 
true perspective and fails to conceive 
correctly the things of heaven. With 
reference to eternal things, he is ut- 
terly provincial and narrow. He is 
near-sighted and can not see afar off, 
nor truly value the most enduring in- 
terests of this world and of all worlds. 
His dim vision leads him to walk and 
work as an ignoble time-server, in that 
he lives for time, and is impoverished 
in heart and purpose by the contracted 
outlook of his life. 

He is unprepared tc live because, he 
is not ready to die. He cannot serve 
the earth well because he blindly and 
stubbornly declines the service of 
heaven. But the mighty spirits of all 
the ages, who have wrought most bene- 
ficially for mankind, have been they 
who had most respect for the recom- 
pense of reward set before them, and 
who endured as seeing him who is in- 
visible. : 

It is ewith a view to elevating the 
lives of all his followers to this sublime 
level, that the Master spoke this 
parable, inculcating the duty of Chris- 
tian watchfulness. 

Some who have assumed to be wise 
above what is written, if indeed they do 
not affect a benevolence more unselfish 
than the love of Christ, hold in dises- 
teem the lesson cast in such a form; 
they would have it that the parable 
appeals to selfish fear in all its devel- 
opment, and justifies by implication, 
the selfish conduct of the wise virgins 
who in the hour of extremity would 
not divide their oil with their foolish 
and improvident companions. This 
sort of criticism is but poor pottering 
with sacred things. It is of the kind 
that misjudges Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the greatest allegory in lit- 
erature, because the almost-inspired 
author did not mar his story by under- 
taking to present every possible phase 
of truth in one composition. The Mas- 
ter makes in this parable a wholesome 
appeal to that godly fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of wisdom. 
There is a faculty in the human soul 
which calls for such an appeal, and he 
must revise nature as well as correct 
the wisdom of the Lord himself, who 
would repudiate such appeals. 

The parable is addressed to a lawful 
and devout self-love; it makes no ap- 
peal to selfishness. Self-love is a pro- 
per instinct which condemns suicide as 
it also refuses foolhardiness. Selfish- 
ness is but a poor mimicry of this 


divinely implanted instinct, and takes 
risks on self that it may grasp greedily 
things present. The wise Teacher, who 
“knew what was in man,” taught us to 
respect the true self and to take no 
chances on its salvation. He would 
have us save our souls at all cost, and 
in this parable he suggests in solemn 
form the question he elsewhere presses 
with awful earnestness, “What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 

This parable of the virgins is not ad- 
dressed primarily to the indifferent and 
unconverted, but rather to those who 
feel some interest in leading a Chris- 
tian life, and who put forth effort to 
meet the responsibilities and win the 
great reward of such a life. The fool- 
ish virgins, quite as truly as_ their 
wiser companions, intended to be pres- 
ent at the marriage supper, and. they 
put forth some effort and some expen- 
diture of money with reference to that 
end; they bought festal apparel, pro- 
vided themselves with lamps, and in 
their lamps they had some oil. They 
seem, however, to have been of that 
class, who fearing to be righteous 
over-much are not righteous enough,— 
they who wish to be religious at the 
smallest possible cost. 

Nor were the wise more watchful 
than the foolish, if by watchfulness we 
mean unbroken wakefulness and un- 
ceasing looking out for the coming of 
the bridegroom. “While the bridegroom 
tarried, they all slumbered and slept.” 

Christian watchfulness does not con- 
sist in being always on the lookout, but 
in being always ready. He who is truly 
devoted to God, and who is ready to 
live or die, is not one who thinks of 
God every moment; but he is one who 
by the very posture and purpose of 
life, gives himself to self-forgetful 
service which ofttimes absorbs all his 
thought. The man who truly loves his 
wife is not he who thinks of her all the 
time, but he who thinks of her as would 
a knight when she is in his mind, and 
often toils, even to momentary forget- 
fulness of her, to give her comfort 
and pleasure. The godly man is not 
he who morbidly dwells on the thought 
of God, but he who moves under a filial 
purpose which leads him to think rev- 
erently of his Father in heaven when 
he does think of him, and to serve him 
faithfully always. 

There was nothing better to do than 
for the virgins to sleep without a 
thought of the bridegroom while he 
tarried—that they might be the better 
prepared to give him proper welcome 
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when he came; but the fact of his com- 
ing controlled, while thus sleeping, 
even the purpose of their slumber, as 
it also dominated the course of their 
conduct in waking hours. 

To have remained yawningly awake 
in the forepart of the night in order 
to advertise the profession of unusual 
devotion to the bridegroom would have 
made a spectacle, but it would have 
served no purpose of loyalty. True 
piety is never mixed with affected sanc- 
tity and morbid extravagance. Its head 
is not deranged by “fixed ideas,” but 
its life is controlled by fixed principles. 
“Fixed ideas” are symptoms of insan- 
ity; fixed character is unfailing love of 
God in the soul, and is life to the 
spirit and health of the bones. 


The difference between the wise and 
foolish virgins is not discernible in 
anything of an outward nature. If one 
had come upon them in their slumber, 
by nothing visible could he have dis- 
tinguished the wise from the foolish. 
They were dressed alike, their lamps 
were in reach, and the regular breath- 
ing of each spoke a slumber common 
to all. The difference was found in the 
ample supply of oil possessed by the 
wise and the scanty stock provided by 
the foolish. In the inmost soul, where 
is stored the reserve power of a faith 
which clings to God at all cost, is 
found its preparation for every crisis, 
whether the crisis be an unexpected 
trial in life, or the end of all. The 
soul which is not enriched by such a 
reserve takes the gravest chances on 
the most solemn interests, and, there- 
fore, always fails. 


What then shall we say, drawing our 
conclusion from this and other Scrip- 
tures, is the characteristic element in 
Christian watchfulness? Is it not 
thoroughness? Is it not that whole- 
hearted determination to serve God at 
all cost, and which refuses every 
temptation to cheapness in religion or 
shoddiness in character, and which 
takes no chance on the future? Is it 
not that earnestness which makes the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness 
the one indispensable thing in earth 
and heaven? To a soul filled with 
such a spirit, there is such fervent love 
of the bridegroom, that it will not take 
chances of falling short of his ap- 
proval or of failing to be present at 
the bridal hour. It would rather have 
more oil than is necessary, and waste 
the surplus, than to lack a sufficiency. 

The wise virgins would take chances 
on oil, but they would take no risk on 
the privilege and duty of meeting the 
bridegroom; while, on the other hand, 
the foolish virgins counted oil more 
dear than the bridegroom’s favor. The 
want of the spirit of the wise was the 
disqualification that excluded the fool- 
ish from the festivities of the mar- 


riage. The heart which is more set on 
saving oil than seeing the bridegroom, 
could only be a poor and unsympathetic 
attendant on such a joyous celebration. 
Had the bridegroom come early in the 
night, this unfitness would not have 
been revealed, but it would neverthe- 
less have been on them, though unre- 
vealed. Or could they have known that 
he would have delayed his coming, with 
equal stinginess they would have dealt 
economically with their stock, and thus 
also have disguised their cold-hearted- 
ness toward him. It was the “unex- 
pected that happened,” and thus was 
disclosed, not only that their vessels 
were empty of oil, but that their hearts 
were empty of love. The empty ves- 
sels showed the vacant souls. By such 
a test it was shown how unsuitable 
they were for the feast. 


Thus, it has often been seen that 
those who with irreverent curiosity 
seek to pry into the secrets of that 
“day and hour which no man knoweth, 
no, not the angels of heaven, but the 
Father,” and who undertake with con- 
ceited confidence and tortuous exegesis 
to fix the time of his coming, when 
their program fails their piety 
perishes. Fanaticism frequently ends 
in faithlessness. Senseless adventism 
makes more of the coming of the Lord, 
than of the person of the Lord, and 
when he comes not according to its 
dates, it loses faith in his power and 
renounces his authority. But wise 
souls, taught of the Spirit, with un- 
grudging devotion and unreserved con- 
secration, fix their hearts on God and 
establish with him such relations as 
prepare them equally for his long tar- 
rying, or his sudden appearance. If 
he tarry and remain invisible, they en- 
dure as seeing him who is unseen, and 
whom not having seen they love; if, 
he come quickly, having oil in their 
vessels without fear or agitation, they 
go out to meet him with rejoicing. 

The terms of the parable do not per- 
mit us to overlook the wisdom of 
watchfulness, or to ignore the folly of 
the want of it. The foolish virgins 
lost what little investment they made 
of oil and of effort, because they made 
no more. If the occasion of the bride- 
groom’s coming was worthy of their 
interest, it called for such effort and 
expenditure as would exclude the pos- 
sibility of failure. If it was not worth 
that much, it was not worth even the 
degree of attention that they bestowed 
upon it. God must be everything to 
the soul, or nothing; and at last the 
real God of every soul is that object 
to obtain which and to retain which 
the heart is, ready to sacrifice all else. 
How foolish is half-hearted piety! 


A God who would be satisfied with 
half a heart is unworthy of any love; 
and a soul, which seeks to divide itself 


between its lusts and its Lord misses 
both worlds. It-forfeits the favor of 
God and fritters away its own energies 
on time. Supreme silliness and sin! 

In the crisis of an unexpected hour 
the foolish virgins became desperately 
in earnest, but it was an earnestness 
which betrayed its character by its un- 
seasonableness; it came too late. In 
truth, there was no change of spirit 
from the temper of half-heartedness in 
which they set out, to the vain lament- 
ations with which they sought admit- 
tance after the door was shut. 

The spirit that procrastinates to do 
known duty is of the same essence, as 
the spirit which undertakes duty in a 
half-hearted way. Both propose to do 
what they are obliged to do, but no 
more and no sooner than they must. 
The man who puts off his return to 
God, and pleads the possibility of 
death-bed repentance, does thereby 


show that he would never return to 


God at all if he did not have to die. 
Over such a man the terrors of death 
have more dominion than the authority 
of God’s law, and his affections cling 
to the things of earth rather than to 
the divine Father’s heart. He is 
Balaam wishing that he may have the 
death of the righteous, if he must die, 
but in his soul of souls, wishing he 
could live in this world always. If he 
must choose between heaven and hell 
he prefers heaven to hell, but there is 
only one other place he would less 
hate to go to than to hell, and that is 
heaven. In that fair haven he will 
take shelter if driven thither on the 
principle, “Of any port in a storm.” 

It is unthinkable that a soul in such 
a state can ever enter heaven. Heaven 
is a place prepared for prepared peo- 
ple, and not a land-locked harbor for 
piratical souls, driven from the high 
seas of earth, after taking such spoils 
of time as they were able to carry 
away. Against the unprepared the 
door is shut. 

Character tends more and more to 
fixedness, and in the end it fixes des- 
tiny. The end of earth’s probation is 
a fixed character and a fixed place, 
every soul going to its own place. The 
bad can no more rise out of their doom 
than the good can fall out of their 
blessedness. Lazarus is secure in 
Abraham’s bosom, and Dives knows too 
well how final is his state to hope for 
escape or ask for extrication. Even 
in torment he knows that the entrance 
to perdition is open towards the earth, 
and, hence, he prays that his brothers 
may be warned against it; but he 
knows also that there is no exit from 
within, and he dares not suggest a 
prayer for deliverance. 

The sentimentality that prates in the 
pulpit about “endless hope’ is a folly 
which finds no encouragement in 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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The Gospel of the Three Gardens 


By Rev. Frank Latimer Janeway 
Junior Minister, Westminster Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Did I not see thee in the garden with 
him ?—John 18-26. 
HE Bible is a great out-of-doors 
book. Did you ever stop to think 
how much of it has to do with 
the open country and things of nature? 
All the primitive life of Genesis is out- 
of-doors, for the people of whom we 
read lived in tents. The children of 
Israel journeyed many years to Ca- 
naan, and it was long also before they 
developed cities which were permanent 
enough to be spoken of as distinct from 
the country. In the history of the peo- 
ple how often we read of mountain- 
tops, of hills and valleys, of brooks 
and rivers, of forests and plains! The 
poetry of the Old Testament abounds 
in these allusions both in the Psalms 
and in the Prophets. And when we 
cross over to the New Testament we 
find our Lord himself a_ spiritually- 
minded naturalist. Nature to him was 
the book of his Father in Heaven, and 
from it he takes the texts for his 
teaching—lilies, sparrows, seed, wheat 
and tares, birds in the air, the fish in 
the waters, together with the experi- 
ences of men who live out-of-doors— 
shepherds and farmers and fishermen 
—these he uses when he wishes to ex- 
plain to men about the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Of course the Bible has its 
parts which are less pastoral and more 
formal. Paul takes us into the city 
continually, and in some of his letters 
into the study and the school-room; 
and it is well, for this shows the com- 
prehensiveness of the Biblical point of 
view. But we can refresh our souls 
with the simplicity and naturalness of 
the country life of the Scriptures. 
The first garden is familiar to us 
from our childhood. We heard the 
stories about it at our mothers’ knee— 
“And the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward, and there he put the man 
whom he had formed. And out of the 
ground made the Lord to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food: the tree of life also in 
the midst of the garden, and the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil... 
And the Lord God took the man and 
put him into the Garden of Eden to 
dress it and keep it.” This is the nar- 
rative of the second chapter of Gene- 
sis. It differs somewhat from the 
story of the Creation in the first chap- 
ter, Men have vexed themselves over 
this, insisting on taking this in detail 
as literal history. We ought to re- 


member that however much it may be 
history it is surely also poetry. And, 
as Bishop Westcott of Durham wrote 
to a friend, “Poetry is always a thou- 
sand times truer than history.” One 
distinction betwen these two chapters 
is in the interpretation of the business, 
or the function of Adam, in this new 
creation. In the first chapter we read 
that God created man, male and fe- 
male, in his own image, and God 
blessed them and said, “Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth and 
subdue it, and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea and over the fowl of 
the air; and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.” Every- 
thing in the creation was at the dis- 
posal of the man, who was to be like 
a titled guest of the great estate, to 
whom the owner had given all the 
privileges. But in the second chapter 
the man is not simply a privileged 
guest, but an indispensable gardner. 
“No plant of the field was yet in the 
earth, no herb of the field had yet 
sprung up,” and one reason was be- 
cause there was not yet a man to till 
the ground. And then the Lord planted 
the garden eastward, and put the man 
in it, not simply to enjoy it as a park, 
but to keep it and dress it. He was to 
have it on condition of obedience and 
responsibility. It was not simply his 
pleasure-park; it was also his field. He 
was not simply to pass his time in 
pastoral, idylic leisure; he was “to 
keep it and to dress it.” This was his 
work. And in that garden, such is the 
simple picture, while the man and 
woman were about their work, the 
Lord God walked in the cool of the day. 
They heard his voice and felt his ben- 
evolent supervision. Eden was the 
garden of communion with God in 
duty. That is the first garden into 
which God leads the soul,—the natural 
experience of righteousness in our re- 
lations to our friends, our neighbors, 
our family, and our work. Are we in 
this garden of duty with him? 

It is quite as important to remem- 
ber that God called men at the first to 
responsibility and duty, as to inno- 
cence. He has put us here with a world 
about us, and tells us to subdue it. He 
has furnished us with one charge after 
another—some of them unpromising, 
it may be—and says to us as he gives 
it to us.—This is yours to keep it and 
to dress it, that it may be fruitful and 
beautiful. What a noble conception of 


man’s place in the world this is! To 
every man he gives his work. The gar- 
den in which the man was put was the 
garden in which he worked in the com- 
munion with God, in obedience to him. 
In the garden he was a worker to- 
gether with God. Is that so of our 
work? In our tasks are we “together 
with God?” Do men see us in the 
garden with him? 

For of course every one of us has 
his garden of work and duty as truly 
as we had our garden of innocence and 
ignorance of good and evil. There are 
certain places or enterprises which God 
has assigned to you, and in which you 
are now occupied. If they are enter- 
prises in which by their very purpose 
and nature, it is impossible for us to 
be “with him,” we must change them. 
But if they are compatible with the 
righteous purpose of God, we should 
ask ourselves whether we simply covet 
for ourselves their privileges or rejoice 
to do their work and perform their re- 
sponsibilities. Every home is such a 
garden with its joys of family life, but 
also with its responsibilities of nurture 
and care; where it may be, there are 
lives growing up whose growth must 
be directed, and at times corrected. It 
is a garden where everyone has some- 
thing to do; where one negligent or 
disobedient or unfaithful member may 
bring a blight on the whole; where 
there is always need for sympathy, and 
self-sacrifice; for helpfulness, counsel 
and comfort; where those ugly and un- 
wholesome growths which subtly in- 
trude into every home to contaminate 
its atmosphere, must be quickly rooted 
out, and the whole place be kept frag- 
rant with an odor of joyous, whole- 
some, reverent love. But as to this 
garden, can friends and neighbors say 
of us that they have seen us in the gar- 
den with him, that it is a place where 
he walks in the cool of the day? One 
sometimes is forced to wonder if our 
homes are not suffering in their reli- 
gious atmosphere by the rush of the 
day’s work, and the change in our man- 
ner of life. Some one from the coun- 
try has wondered if you can ever have 
family piety in an apartment? Dr. 
Rauschenbusch in his new book, “Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order,” speaks of 
the home as one of the few instances 
in which Christianity has been a 
marked social success. The Christian 
home is a bright star in the Saviour’s 
crown. We must not let it pass away. 
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Let us not apologize for the practice 
of piety in our dwelling-places, and let 
our homes be places where others can 
testify of us and our God—“There we 
have seen you in the garden with him!” 
This church is to us also a garden. 
God has put us in it as he put the man 
in the garden at the first. And we 
must be careful lest in our occupancy 
we adopt the attitude of the first, rath- 
er than the second chapter, of Genesis. 
It is very easy for us, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to hold our places in this fel- 
lowship as a delightful privilege,—to 
enjoy the delights of the worship of 
this church and the ornamental sym- 
bolism of its decoration with its vines 
and palms as favored owners of a gar- 
den, just as the residents around some 
of the parks of our city have exclusive 
rights of admission to those parks. 
One might liken this church to an 
Eden, and the quietude of the after- 
noon service to the time when the Lord 
walks in his garden in the cool of the 
day, and his voice is to be heard in 
counsel with his children. And when 
we feel this a privilege we are right. 
God has given us this church to enjoy. 
But it is more than a privilege; it is 
also a responsibility. It is not only a 
pleasure garden; it is also to be a 
fruitful field. He has put us in the 
garden to keep it and to dress it; to 
maintain it a garden of rest, where the 
peace of God is to be found; a garden 
beautiful with the beauty of holiness; 
a garden fruitful with the fruits of the 
spirit; where love, joy, peace, comfort, 
courage, patience, faith and hope may 
ever grow and abound. That is our re- 
sponsibility. He has put us in this 
church to keep it;—one is tempted to 
add, to keep it right where it is, in una- 
bated strength and usefulness,—and to 
cultivate the life which is growing 
here, to nurture the boys and girls in 
Christian living, to enrich our hearts 
with the grace of God, to minister as 
we have opportunity to all men, of the 
things of Jesus Christ. Are we mak- 
ing this church a place of special privi- 
lege, or a God-given responsibility and 
opportunity? If we make it simply a 
place of privilege, we part company 
with him who came, not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister. Let us 
all rejoice in the privileges which are 
ours, enjoying this house of prayer, but 
rejoice more in its responsibilities, and 
enter into its opportunities, and then 
we shall be in the garden with him. 
We pass to another garden of the 
Scriptures, the one to which this text 
refers. It lay, walled in, on or at the 
foot of the Mount of Olives. Within it 
grew a group of olive trees, whose 
gnarled, straggling branches cast a 
sombre shadow over the enclosure. It 
is too familiar to all Christian to need 
extended description. A few weeks ago 
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we were thinking much about it. In 
the observance of the season we went 
to dark Gethsemane with our Lord, for 
it was there that his final passion be- 
gan. And so the very word Geth- 
semane has become a synonym for 
agony and suffering in Christian ex- 
perience. It was here at night the 
Master suffered the bloody sweat, and 
here he was betrayed and arrested. 
And afterwards one of a company 
that came out with swords and staves 
after Judas, asked Peter, “Did I not 
see thee in the garden with him?” What 
a rich question to us! Where more 
truly than in this garden of suffering 
should the Christian be seen with his 
Lord? Gethsemane meant at least two 
things to Jesus. It meant personal pain 
and anguish, born of a great spiritual 
struggle, as he foresaw the shame and 
the cruelty which awaited him, and it 
meant also a great immeasurable sense 
of pity and sorrow for the sin of the 
world. Was not this a searching ques- 
tion which the man put to Peter? He 
might have seen Peter with his Lord 
in the temple, cleansing it, on the road 
traveling and teaching, by the bedsides 
haling. But the most significant 
place and experience where the Chris- 
tian must be with his Lord is not in his 
teaching and healing, splendid as they 
are, but in his suffering. We know 
those people best with whom we have 
passed through some great trial and we 
come closest to God in the season’s ad- 
versity. Those who have suffered to- 
gether have the deepest fellowship. 
The test of faith comes most of all in 
what it does for us in the dark times, 
when we are called upon to suffer. It 
is then that God is hearing us in the 
lessons which in the times of ease and 
prosperity and health we have been so 
glibly declaring. Do our friends testi- 
fy of us, “We have seen you in your 
Gethsemane with your Lord?” For 
there comes a time to every one of us 
when our path of life leads us to this 
garden—when the night is very black 
about us; when we foresee some experi- 
ence of trial, some sacrifice which we 
must make, some bereavement and sor- 
row and loneliness which we must suf- 
fer, or when we must actually enter 
upon that grievous experience, and 
which often we have to go into alone. 
Those who are closest to us, like the 
three intimate disciples, don’t under- 
stand. 

But Gethsemane means more than 
personal pain. The agony of Jesus in 
this garden was ‘not simply the fore- 
taste of personal maltreatment and 
cruel death. It was heightened by the 
feeling that. the cross on which he 
would be slain on the morrow was 
made necessary by, and was the fruit of 
the sins of men. Jesus in his love suf- 
fered in pity for those who had pre- 


ferred darkness to light, who in the 
perversity or bigotry of their life had 
thwarted his ministry and rejected him, 
and now were to make away with him. 
His suffering was due to the fact that 
he connected himself with the sin of 
the world. Gethsemane meant not 
simply the instinctive shrinking from 
the coming ordeal, but an agony of re- 
deeming love, refusing to be frustrated. 
And into this garden we are called to 
go with him. 

Dr. Shailer Matthews has told us 
that if we have lost the ancient vivid 
sense of personal guilt, we must de- 
velop our sense of social sin, and that 
somehow we must identify ourselves 
with the sin of the community as truly 
as we are glad to identify ourselves 
with the glory of the community. As 
we boast of the grandeur of our city, 
we have no right to refuse to feel a 
personal shame in its wickedness. We 
are awakening more and more to the 
fact that we are all partly to blame 
for the extent of wickedness which pre- 
vails. “Do you know,” said William 
Morris, “when I see a poor devil drunk 
and brutal, I always feel, quite apart 
from aesthetical perceptions, a sort of 
shame, as if I myself had some hand in 
it.” One of the saintliest souls in the 
history of the Church was Frederick 
Denison Maurice, the English clergy- 
man of the last century. “I wish,” he 
said, “to confess the sins of my land 
and time as my own.” Luther wrote 
to a friend, “He himself will teach 
thee; in receiving thee he makes thy 
sins his, and his righteousness thine. 
When thou believest this firmly, bear 
patiently with erring brothers, making 
their sins thine.” Are we in the ar- 
den with him in this? 

“Alas, it is a fearful thing 

To feel another’s guilt! 
For, right within, the sword of sin 
Pierced to its poisoned hilt; 
And as molten lead were the tears 
we shed 
For the blood we had not spilt.” 

Finally, we pass from the garden of 
suffering to the garden of joy. We 
call it the garden of the risen life. In 
it we read that very early in the morn- 
ing, as the day was beginning to dawn, 
there came two women to a sepulchre, 
and in that garden the sorrow and fear 
which had filled their hearts were trans- 
formed into a great joy and a living 
hope, for they came seeking one who 
was crucified, and they found him liv- 
ing. And they went out in the power 
of that experience to tell the glad news, 
and from that garden went out the 
Gospel to the nations. How signifi- 
cant it is that the deepest joy in the 
world was born in a graveyard! If we 
think of Gethsemane as gloomy with 
shadows, this garden is radiant with 
the brightness of the rising sun. It is 
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the garden where was born the life in 
which fear gives way to faith and hope 
gets its confirmation, where sorrow is 
turned to joy, and death is swallowed 
up in victory. From it the disciples 
went forth with a new power, which 
Paul called the power of his resurrec- 
tion, with a confidence that they in 
their allegiance to Jesus and his life of 
love were on the winning side. For 
these men the light of the world had 
gone out. In this garden it flooded 
their souls again with a yet brighter 
glory. A new life began within them, 
with expanding power and indomitable 
confidence that sent them out through 
the world conquering and to conquer 
in face of persecution and trial. And 
that life has been handed down to us 
from the ever-present Father. We too 
are called into that garden of the risen 
life, that we should go our way and 
God’s way in the assurance of hope, in 
the confidence of faith, in the triumph- 
ant joy of love. For this garden is not 
very far from the other two. It points 
back to the Eden of duty and says, “Be 
ye steadfast, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, inasmuch as your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” It 
points back to the Gethsemane of suf- 
fering and says, “These in white robes 
are they that have come out of great 
tribulation.” “To him that overcometh 
will I give to sit upon my throne, even 
as I also overcame.” Are we in this 
garden of the risen life with him? Or 
are we still creatures of fear and 
trembling. Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote to a friend of an old woman in 
Samoa, who frightened the natives with 
ventriloquism, and added. “All the old 
women in the world might talk with 
their mouths shut and not frighten you 
or me, but there are plenty of other 
things that frighten us badly, and if 
we knew more about them perhaps we 
should find them no more worthy to be 
feared than an old woman talking with 
her mouth shut; and the names of some 
of these things are Death and Pain 
and Sorrow.” But if we are in this 
garden of the risen life with him we 
should escape this fright, for we 
should know that though death may be 
strong, God is stronger. And it was 
in this garden that there was born the 
great word of the Apostle Paul— 
“Neither life nor death shall separate 
us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 


“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot; 
Rose plot, fringed pool, 
Ferned grot; 
The veriest school 
Of peace, and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is 
cool? 
Nay! but I have a sign; 
"Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 


The Watchful Waiting 
of the Wise 


(Continued from Page 84) 


Scripture, no basis in psychology, and 
no ground in the analogies of nature. 
While singing its Siren song of sense- 
less optimism it only allures to death- 
less despair. All the teachings of reve- 
lation and all the suggestions of rea- 
son, lead us to the conclusion that the 
real difficulty of the mind is not to 
comprehend how any soul can be lost, 
but to understand how anyone can be 
saved. Nature knows no room for re- 
pentance, and offers no remedies for 
sin. Salvation, according to the Scrip- 
tures, is the achievement, under grace, 
of strenuous souls, who “strive” 
(agonize) to enter in at the strait 
gate.” 





At last, the wise virgins with all 
their reserve of oil had none to spare. 
Not in heartlessness, but out of the 
fixed conditions that no wishing could 
change, answered they the request of 
their foolish companions, “Not so; lest 
there be not enough for us and you.” 
The good man who may be accounted 
“righteous over-much” by the worldly 
and half-hearted, finds in life’s crises 
that he has no goodness to spare—and 
if he had, character is not transferable. 
In the bitterness of his grief, David 
may cry out for the rebellious Absalom, 
“Would God: I had died for thee, My 
Son!” but his ery is all in vain. 


Only one is able by death to make 
atonement for sin, and we need all the 
benefits of even that infinite sacrifice 
for our redemption. If that be reject- 
ed, there remaineth nothing “but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversaries.” For the au- 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
speaking of redeeming love, says, “If 
he that despised Moses’ law died with- 
out mercy under two or three wit- 
nesses, of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, 
who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was sanc- 
tified an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite to the Spirit of grace.” And 
again, “if the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear?” 


Wherever the foolish may go, it is 
into the outer darkness; it cannot be 
that the good and the bad reach at last 
the same place, since they are so wide 
apart in character. The lines of god- 
liness and godlessness, light and dark- 
ness, life and death, run at right 
angles in this world, and it is unthink- 
able that, however infinitely projected, 
they can ever converge upon the same 
point. 


NEW MERIT SYSTEM EMBLEMS 


Sunday school efficiency is the order 
of the day as a part of church and pas- 
toral efficiency, and punctuality and 
regularity of attendance are objects be- 
ing sought after everywhere. The New 
Emblem System of William H. Dietz, 
20 East Randolph street, Chicago, IIl., 
is one of the best available means of 
securing these desirable results. Mr. 
Dietz, as the accompanying cut shows, 





and 


quarterly attendance 
punctuality emblems in celluloid, and a 
rolled gold button with changeable cen- 
ter, showing the number of years of 
attendance on the part of a pupil. The 
expense of this system is very moder- 
ate, being only 8 cents a pupil for the 


furnishes 


first twelve months. These emblems 
are widely in use, offering valuable 
means of Sunday school efficiency and 
success, 





Consistent 

Dr. Algernon C. Crapsey in his book 
“The Last of the Heretics,” tells a 
story about Doctor McVickar, a noted 
Episcopalian and teacher in Columbia 
College. Speaking one day to his class 
the doctor said, “Gentlemen, there are 
some men who honor the doctorate and 
some men whom the doctorate honors. 
If a man honors the doctorate you 
never give him the title. You never 
say Doctor Johnson; you say Johnson. 
But if the doctorate honors the man, 
be careful to give him the title.” In- 
stantly, says Crapsey, a saucy student 
rose up and said, “McVickar, may I be 
excused?” The doctor rose also in 
stateliness and said, “Certainly,” and 
the class roared with laughter.—Chris- 
tian Register. 





The Standard Sermons of John Wesley 


The Cokesbury Press, of Nashville, 
Tenn., will have the thanks of all 
lovers of John Wesley for their im- 
portation of the “Sermons of John 
Wesley,” annotated by E. H. Sugden, 
of the University of Melbourne. This 
set comes in two large volumes, printed 
on a fine quality of English paper, and 
in a silk-texture binding. The pub- 
lishers announce that it is the only an- 
notated edition of Wesley’s sermons. 
The notes include accounts of the first 
preaching of each sermon, the relation 
of Wesley’s teaching to modern the- 
ology; correction of his exegesis, iden- 
tification of literary quotations, in- 
terpretations of words and usages, and 
implications of the developing Wesley 
as shown by the differences between 
early, and later sermons. We believe 
that these volumes will be cherished by 
many churchmen, both in and out of 
the churches of Methodism. 


For Teacher-Training Classes 





Adult Bible Classes or Pe ate Study 
SELL’S text-scox: 


A QUARTER OF A MILLION IN USE 

Just Out! No. 11. Studies of Old Testament Characters 
1. Supplementary Bible Studies 6. B. S. in Life of St. Paul 
2. Bible Studies by Books 7. B. S. in Christian Life 
3. Bible Studies by Periods 
4. Bible Studies by Doctrines 9. B.S. in Vital Questions 
5. B. S. in Life of Christ 10. B. S. in the Four Gospels 

("Send for Circular showing how to use them. “Gq 

Each, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50¢. 

F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 


8. B. S. in Early Church 
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The Minister’s Letter Head 


DOZEN letter heads from our 

ministerial correspondents show 

a dozen different ideas. To some 
a letter head is a piece of paper on 
which to write a letter. To another the 
stationery itself is an expression of 
personality. There are some churches 
which use their letter heads to publish 
the names of all of the church officers 
or departments of work. Some, we 
imagine, create jobs, to get more 
names on the head. 

To others this type of head seems out 
of place. Such men prefer qua ity in 
paper, and simplicity in style. For in- 
stance, here is one printed on a heavy 
bond paper, with embossed letters, 
which is extreme in its simplicity. It 
does not carry even the minister’s 
name. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH 
DELAWARE AVENUE 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 


In this instance the church is a na- 
tionally known institution, and Dr. 
Holmes, the pastor who has_ served 
thirty years with the church, is always 
associated with it. Usually it would be 
better to have the name of the cor- 
respondent. Here is an attractive one 
which adds the name. For this sta- 
tionery a buff-colored linen is used and 
an orange-colored type adds to its ef- 
fectiveness. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
OF SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, MINISTER 


To our mind there is still one thing 
lacking. That is definiteness in the 
location of the church. Many times the 
only information one has as to the lo- 
cation of the church is the letter head. 
He would visit the church if he knew 
the address without having to go to the 
bother of looking up a directory. We 
are inclined to believe that the address 
should be very specific. For instance, 
take this letter head: 


WALDEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
BAILEY AND MOELLER AVENUES 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


It can be improved on by putting in 
the street number. Bailey Avenue is 
six miles long, and Moeller Avenue is 
a short unimportant street. It would 
be more definite if it were used in this 
way. 


WALDEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
BAILEY AND MOELLER AVENUES 
(2061 BAILEY AVE.) 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


By William Hermann 


As a substitute for a letter head 
with all of the officers some churches 
are adopting a very pleasing method 
of having one standard head, with the 
upper left hand corner bearing the 
name or the department using it. If 
it is the minister’s, it would look like 
this: 


each department. If the church would 
adopt a certain type of engraving and 
use it on all its stationery and bulle- 
tins it would add a dignity to the print- 
ing. 

In every lot of church letter heads 
there are some which have the picture 
of the new church of which “we are 





CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPRINGFIELD, ARK. 


HARRY E. WILLS, MINISTER 





The Sunday school superintendent 
would use the same central head, but in 
the upper left hand corner would ap- 
pear, 


justly so proud,” and once in a while 
one will have the portrait of the min- 
ister. These hardly come within the 
zompass of the present article. They 





CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPRINGFIELD, ARK. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
GEORGE R. ROSE, SUPERINTENDENT 





This plan is to be preferred to that 
of having everything on the one head 
or to having distinct stationery for 


are not letter heads, properly speaking; 
but constitute, rather, superflous dis- 
play advertising. 








Roadside Service for Motorists 

Rev. William C. Heilman, rector of 
St. Andrew’s Parish, Harrisburg, Pa., 
decided that if the motorists would not 
come to him, he would go to the motor- 
ists, and so of late has held services 
in a grove around a tea room on Get- 
tysburg Pike. Every Sunday afternoon 
has found him there. On one occasion 
there were ninety cars in the grounds 
and about 450 persons listened to a 
half hour sermon on “Gas and oil are 
to a motorist what religion is to life.” 





Missouri Shown Again 


In Jefferson City, Mo., the churches 
have recently closed thirteen weeks of 
union Sunday evening services, using 
the steps of the Capitol for a pulpit. 
Local ministers did all the preaching, 
and the music was furnished by a large 
local band. Upwards of 4,000 persons 
frequently attended the services, and 
warm interest was manifested, leading 
to many accessions to the various 
churches. Thus warm weather found 
Missouri ready to be shown. And she 
was. 


No Church Bells 


That country churches are very 
largely without bells is declared to be 
a fact by Prof. Bruce L. Kershner of 
Lynchburg College, who bemoans the 
fact, and urges reform. It is said that 
only two per cent of country churches 
have bells, and that the absence of 
them and‘their inspiring influence mili- 
tates against the prevalence of religion 
and religious idealism, and that they 
on poignant sweetness to the Sab- 

ath. 


Novel Money-Getter 

The ladies of the Kinsman Union 
Philathea society, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
hit upon novel methods of raising 
money, one of which is that of the sale 
of miniature aprons carrying the fol- 
lowing rhymes, which explain them- 
selves. 





This neat little apron is sent to you 

And this is what we wish you'd do, 

The little pocket you plainly see 

For a special purpose is meant to be. 
Now measure your waistline, inch by inch, 
Be sure that the measure does not pinch. 
For each smal! inch that you measure ’round, 
Into this pocket put a penny sound; 

The game is fair you will admit— 

You waist your money, we pocket it. 











Georgia Finds a Way 

In the state of Georgia “God’s Acre” 
is being heard of again. Seven farmer 
members of the Bluffton Baptist 
church recently agreed to devote the 
fruits of one acre of land each to God, 
giving all money derived from the sale 
of its crop to the Church and God. It 
is further reported that a hundred 
churches in Georgia had set apart 500 
acres this year, from which the returns 
are expected to be at least $20,000, the 
money thus derived to go to the 
churches. 





Newspaper Advertises Churches 


Philadelphia business men have 
united to publish a full page church 
directory in a daily newspaper of that 
city. Those having the plan in hand 
will give free advertisement to all 
churches in the Saturday edition of this 
journal, 
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The Human Herd 


ANY people could not under- 
stand John Lamon’s attitude 
toward , the neighborhood 

church but they all had to admit that 
he knew how to make a farm pay. But 
every time he had been approached in 
the interest of the church he laughed 
their arguments away. 

“God is a myth” he would say. “No 
one ever saw him. If there is really a 
God as the church says, do you think 
that he would allow the present suf- 
fering in the world to continue? See all 
of the sickness and suffering. Think 
of the wars.” 

Well, there wasn’t much answer to 
that except the Bible, and he had no 
use for the Bible; so folks gradually 
avoided the subject when talking with 
him. 

But Lamon was a well-read man and 
when his neighbor George Brooks visit- 
ed him one stormy winter’s day he 
found him by the fireside with a num- 
ber of books. Chief in their interest 
was that dearest to his heart, the his- 
tory of dairy cattle. 

“It’s a great study, Brooks. Just 
think of the wonders that have been 
brought about. Here, for instance, is 
the picture of a cow which stands about 
three and a half feet high. It’s udder 
couldn’t contain much more than a 
quart of milk. Compare her with 
some of my cows for instance. 


“Listen to this: ‘In no line of im- 
provement of live stock have more re- 
markable results been attained than in 
the case of the dairy cow. This im- 
provement has taken place in the earli- 
ness of maturity, the length of the milk- 
ing period, the quantity and richness 
of the milk produced and the general 
economy of,production. In the modern 
dairy cow the tendency to lay on flesh, 
so highly developed in beef animals, 
has been largely eliminated and in its 
place the ability to convert economical- 
ly the food eaten into milk has been 
cultivated to a high degree’.” 

“Yes,” agreed neighbor Brooks, “na- 
ture is a wonderful thing.” 

“Why that isn’t the result of nature. 
It is the result of direction. Men have 
had the idea and have bred with the 
end in mind. You leave any herd to 
nature and they will degenerate in a 
few years. What do you suppose my 
herd would do if I left it to nature?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Brooks. “I 
hadn’t thought of that. But _what I 
was thinking of is the development of 
the human race from the savage to the 
man of today. Hasn’t the same thing 
been largely true? The mind has de- 
veloped as well as the social faculties. 
The savage would have hard work mak- 
ing his way into society of today. Yet 


it has taken a great many ages and 
man still has far to go to reach his 
highest point of development.” 

“IT can see what you mean,” said 
Lamon. “There is a development of 
the human species all right.” 

“Who directs that development?” 

“Just natural I guess. It is the way 
man is made.” 

But John Lamon was a thinking man. 
He was not satisfied with the answer 
he had given. So he added to it. 

“That is a real question, isn’t it? I 
shouldn’t be surprised that man, if left 
to nature would soon degenerate just 
like the cattle. There must be some 
super mentality which has an end in 
view. It must be God.” 





Timely Sermon Subjects and 
Their Texts 


The Imperial Voice. Amos 3:8. 

The Battle with Cynicism. Ecc. 2:20; 
Hab. 3:18, 19. 

Freedom and Stability. Galatians 
5:1 


“The Conflict of Ideas. John 14:6. 
The Conflict of Experiences. John 

14:6. 

Th Conflict of Salvations. John 

76 





14:6. 
The making of the American Mind. 
Proverbs 1:4, 5. 
The Story of American Commerce. 
Gen. 1:28; Col. 1:18. 
Commerce and Civilization. 
tion 18:24. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress of the Mind. 
Col. 1:18. 
OP ie the City Our World. Psalm 
Fi 


Revela- 


The Friendliness of the Universe. 
II Kings 6:16. 

From “The Imperial Voice” by Har- 
nn Hough. The Macmillan Co., 

ub. 





Sanctuary 





Hail the glorious Golden City, 
Pictured by the seers of old! 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous tales of love are told: 

Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall; 
Wrong is banished from its borders, 
Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


We are builders of that City; 

All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts; 
All our lives are building stones: 
Whether humble or exalted, 

All are called to task divine; 

All must aid alike to carry 
Forward one sublime design. 


And the work that we have builded, 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
And in error and in anguish, 

Will not perish with our years: 

It will last and shine transfigured 
In the final reign of Right; 

It will merge into the splendors 
Of the City of the Light. 


—Felix Adler. 











Unusual Programs 


CHRISTMAS 


“IT CAME TO PASS IN THOSE DAYS.” 
Just out. Eye-witnesses tell the story of 
Bethlehem. No memorizing. 

Per copy, 25 cents. 








STARS AND ANGELS. For all ages of 
the Sunday school. Class exercises, ac- 
tion songs, monologues, tableaux, pri- 
mary pieces, etc. Per copy, 35 cents. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTRY. Short and 
easy pantomimes for the holidays. Very 
little memorizing. Per copy, 35 cents. 


THE LIGHT OF MEN. A candle service. 
By the soft glow of tapers the Christmas 
actors pass to and fro. 

Per copy, 25 cents. 


WHEN JESUS WAS BORN. A Biblical 
drama concerning that which came to 
pass at Bethlehem. Per copy, 25 cents. 


QUICK WORK FOR CHRISTMAS. For 
all departments of the Sunday school. 
Pantomimes, monologues, action songs, 
tableaux, etc. Per copy, 35 cents. 


UNDER THE CHRISTMAS STAR. Action 
songs, pantomimes, primary pieces, 
monologues, class exercises, tableaux, 
etc. Per copy, 35 cents. 


THE HOLY STORY IN PANTOMIME. 
Portraying the Biblical account of the 
Nativity in a new and vivid way. No 
memorizing. Per copy, 25 eents. 


HOLIDAY HELP. Action songs, primary 
pieces, pantomimes and sacred readings 


that are different. Per copy, 35 cents. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. The Christmas 
story dramatized. Nothing else like it 
in print. The thrill of Holy Night is in 


every line. Per copy 25 cents. 


Send coins, checks, post-office or express 
order, but no stamps, please. 


J.H. KUHLMAN 
Publisher 


221 E. Main St. Loudonville, Ohio 




















“SUCH AS I HAVE I GIVE” 





Dwight L Moody was once preaching 
to a great crowd in one of his meetings. 
He was putting his very soul into it, 
as he always did. He was thinking 
more about the content of his message 
and of its effect upon the hearts of men 
than the precise literary form of it. 
But sitting in the audience that night 
was a certain fastidious gentleman who 
at the close of the service went to Mr. 
Moody and said, “By the way, I noticed 
that you made eleven mistakes in gram- 
mar in your sermon tonight.” 

“Very likely,” replied Mr. Moody, “I 
don’t doubt it for a minute. My early 
education was faulty. I often wish that 
I had received more schooling. But I 
am using all the grammar I know in 
the service of Christ—how is it with 
you?”—-From World’s Work Prize ser- 
mon by Charles R. Brown. 


The New Day 
“The time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for 
change. 
Then let it come; I have no dread of 





what 
Is called for by the instincts of man- 
kind, 
Nor think I that the world would fall 
apart 
Because we tear a parchment or two.” 
—Lowell. 
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OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S NEW BOOK 


The Modern Use of the Bible 


His classes of live young postgraduate college men say that it has made the Bible over for 


them into “a pamphlet” for the times. 


Price $1.60 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 





Cabot, Philip 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 

Cabot says the thirty best years of his life were largely wasted 
because the acid test of effective faith, conversion, did not come 
to him until after. . Price $1.50 


Jones, Rufus M. 
FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE 


An answer to the questions: What do we want most? What is 
life’s rea! driving force? Price $1.75 





Clean Fiction 
Sylvestre, Noel 
THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE 


A sincere tale of a sorely tempted fisher lad. Price $1.75 


Hayes, Lilian 
THE THIRTIETH PIECE OF SILVER 


A gripping story of the contamination spread through 
the ages by one of the coins handled by Judas. Price $2.00 


Quillen, Robert 
THE PATH WHARTON FOUND 


The dramatic account of the redemption of a broken man 
by a Southern town’s religion. Price $2.00 











Mathews, Shailer 
THE FAITH OF MODERNISM 
Contends that our world will not accept a religion which makes 


respectability its ideal morality and which would muzzle scientific 
inquiry. Probable price $1.50 


Roberts, Richard 
THE GOSPEL AT CORINTH 

Paul went through the cities of Asia Minor and Greece declaring 
this very recent person Jesus to be the one and only fundamental 
“What about Socrates?” said the Greek. What about Moses?” 
said the Jew. Price $1.75 





Religious Education 


Suter, John W., Jr. 
CREATIVE TEACHING 


For private, individual reading, like the letters of a 
friend. Probable price $1.25 


Streibert, Muriel 
YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 


How to adapt the results of modern Bible study in work 
with children and young people. Probable price $2.00 


Case, Adelaide, Ph. D. (Teachers College) 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


“For those who appreciate painstaking educational diag- 
nosis.”’-—-George A. Coe. Probable price $1.75 


Athearn, Walter S. 
CHARACTER BUILDING IN A DEMOCRACY 


An unanswerable presentation of the case for the opera- 
tion by the churches of a truly great system of religious 





Put on Your Christmas List 


Moulton, Richard G. 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. Illustrated. 


1,735 Pages, plus fifty full page illustrations in three 
colors. Price $5.00 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children up to the age of seven. 128 pages. Four 
colored illustrations, Price 90¢ 


THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children eight to eleven. 288 pages. Eight colored 


illustrations. Price $1.50 
Thomas a Kempis 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

Attractively printed and bound. Price $1.00 


Hill, Caroline Miles, Editor 
THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY 


Over 800 pages. New and popular priced edition. 
Price $2.50 














Youtz, Herbert A. 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL 


A live protest against the doctrine that religion is a purely 
psychological matter. Probable price $1.75 


By Various Writers 
HONEST LIBERTY IN THE CHURCH 


A symposium on ten important unsettled religious problems of 
the day. Probable price $2.00 


Tsanoff, R. A. 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 
An exhaustive study of what their attitude toward immortality 


has done to men and peoples throughout history. 
Probable price $3.00 


Czarnomska, Elizabeth 


| THE AUTHENTIC LITERATURE OF ISRAEL 


Thirty-two years ago Driver in his O. 7V. Introduction showed 
how to do the work of re-arrangement that Czarnomska has now 
performed. Probable price $3.50 








education. Probable price $1.50 








Temple, William, M. A., D. Litt. 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 


Re. whole view of the world and life that is Christo-centric in all | 
its details. Probable price $2.50 | 


Wise, James Waterman 
LIBERALIZING LIBERAL JUDAISM 


Calls on Liberal Judaism to break camp prepared for ae 


marches that shall end in extending its present frontiers both in 
doctrine and practice. 


Price $1.50 | 


New Books for Class and Group Use 


Maud, John P. 
LIFE IN FELLOWSHIP 


Opposed to all barriers of race and creed. Price $1.00 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 
; Price $1.60 
Roberts, Richard 
THE GOSPEL AT CORINTH 
Price $1.75 


Martin, Hugh 
THE KINGDOM WITHOUT FRONTIERS 


The Witness of the Bible to the Missionary Purpose of 
God. Price $1.00 


Keyser, Leander 
MAN’S FIRST DISOBEDIENCE 
Defends the Garden of Eden teaching on the origin of sin. 


Price $1.00 
Snowden, J. H. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Nine Months’ Course. 39 lessons. 300 pages. 25¢ 





Order a sample copy. Class orders filled at this price. 








At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, New York 
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Sermons 


Twenty Sermons by Famous Scotch 
Preachers. Edited by Hubert L. Simp- 
son and D. P. Thomson. (George H. 
Doran Co., 237 pages, $2.00). Austin 
Phelps defined the sermon as “an oral 
address to the popular mind, on re- 
ligious truth contained in the Scrip- 
tures, and elaborately treated with a 
view to persuasion.” The present re- 
viewer knows no better definition. With 
one or two exceptions the sermons in 
this volume are noticeably lacking in 
the element of persuasion. They are 
scriptural; there is in them much true 
analysis of the spiritual life; they are 
scholarly, and well-written; but they 
do not reach the will. The preachers 
are interesting, but they do not grip. 
It is not enough to convince the judg- 
ment; the preacher must move the 
emotions and quicken the conscience. 
The social note is missing, too. It is 
astonishing to have a collection of ser- 
mons preached in these great days 
with scarcely a prophetic word in 
them of a social or missionary charac- 
ter. It is scarcely conceivable that 
one could make a collection of the 
representative sermons of twenty 
leading American preachers and find 
such silence among them. In some 
quarters it has been said that Scotch 
preachers are superior to American 
preachers. It is a myth. They are 
only different. Their difference is seen 
in this volume, and it would profit 
the American preacher to study it, as 
it would profit the Scotch preacher 
were he to make a careful study of 
the best American preaching, and note 
particularly its directness, its emotion- 
al qualities and its practical bearing 
upon social life —M. L. M. 


Christ or Chaos, by Charles G. Se- 
leeman, D.D. (The Cokesbury Press, 
88 pages, $1.00). This little book con- 
sists of five sermons on what the au- 
thor considers to be vital Christian doc- 
trines. These are Creation, the Bible, 
Divinity of Jesus, the Atonment, and 
the Resurrection. It is evidently his 
purpose to keep safely in the middle of 
the road, and he does this well. In re- 
gard to the creation story he makes 
it plain that there are three great 
spiritual facts taught, namely: (1) 
There is a personal God; (2) The Cre- 
ator is distinct from creation; (3) Crea- 
tion was successive and progressive, 
through matter, plant, and animal, to 
man. The reader regrets that the au- 
thor does not touch upon the question 
of the Virgin birth in his discussion of 
the divinity of Jesus; but his argument 
based upon the personality of the Mas- 
ter was well wrought out and convinc- 
ing. Dr. Selecman is the president of 
the Southern Methodist University. His 
attitude toward modernism can well be 
summed up in a few lines taken from 
the book itself. “If there is anything 
more grievous than to see an aged con- 


‘What th 








Write 





The men who review books for 
Church Management are men 
chosen because they read and 
think. Their opinions of books 
are worth while. Weare con- 
scious that any attempt to tamper 
with their reviews would result 
in their withdrawal from our 
staff. They represent various 
branches of the Christian faith 
and different types of mind. For 
that reason we have them sign 
their initials to the reviews. 
Church Management assumes no 
responsibiity for the opinions ex- 
pressed, but does vouch for the 
honesty of the reviews. 











servative loudly inveighing against 
evolution, it is the sight of a young 
and confessedly advanced theologian 
subjecting his congregation to a 
learned dissertation in Science.”—W. 


* * 


Symphonic Sermons, by Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Stidger, D. D. (George H. 
Doran Co., $2.50). This volume con- 
tains seventeen of Dr. Stidger’s sym- 
phonic sermons, together with a large 
number of suggestive themes. A theme 
in the sense used here is a couplet, 
suggestive in rythm, the reiteration of 
which aids in creating the symphony. 
For instance in the sermon based on 
the text, “Sing forth the honor of his 
name; make his name glorious,” the 
theme is 

“Shouting as I strike the string, 

In Jehovah’s name I sing.” 

Ideas spring from the mind of this 
Detroit preacher. We hardly know 
what to expect next. The idea back of 
these sermons is good, and they are 
good reading. They are truly sympho- 
nic sermons. But we venture to sug- 
gest that any minister who attempts to 
use this type of sermon must have a 
poetic temperament, not every one can 
do it.—W. H. L. 

* * * 

The Miracle of Me, by Bernard C. 
Clausen, D.D. (The Judson Press, 117 
pages, $1.25). This distinguished min- 
ister of the First Baptist Church of 
Syracuse, N, Y., takes a poll of his con- 
gregation every year to see what ser- 
mons they like the best. The five best 
sermons in the vote at the end of the 
third year of his pastorate are included 
in this volume. The sermons are unique, 
drawing their inspiration from present 
day instances and common place things 
rather than from history or philosophy. 
The appendix adds interest to the book 
by showing the reader the type of ser- 
mon the popular audience desires. 





Parish Administration 


A Church Service Book. Prepared 
for use in Public Worship by Rev. S. 
Arthur Devan. (M. A. Oxon). (The 
Macmillan Co., 1924, $1.50). While the 
non-liturgical churches will doubtless 
always trust to the ministry of the pul- 
pit for the large part of their effective 
service, they are more and more com- 
ing to appreciate the value of the serv- 
ice of worship. Ministers of non-litur- 
gical churches are spending more time 
in preparation for this part of the 
church service. They will find A Church 
Service Book full of suggestion. It is 
especially helpful in those parts of the 
service in which it is easiest for min- 
isters to fall into the repetition of the 
same thought and phrase. For example, 
there are prayers of invocation for the 
morning and evening services of thir- 
teen Sundays. There are prayers for 
the dedication of the offering together 
with sentences with which the offering 
may be announced, which are designed 
to give variety to this part of the 
service and to teach the right use of 
money. There are orders of worship 
for many special services through the 
church year, Christmas, Easter, Har- 
vest Home, Patriotic services, Com- 
munion and Baptismal services, with a 
service of dedication for use in church- 
es that do not follow the practice of 
infant baptism. The marriage service 
is taken from the Presbyterian Book 
of Common Worship, and is one of the 
most beautiful and satisfactory mar- 
riage services that we have, many 
would say the most beautiful and sat- 
isfactory of all. Two burial services, 
one for persons who have been mem- 
bers of the church and one for those 
who have lived apart from the church, 
together with a collection of many of 
the well known general prayers of the 
church complete the book. It will be 
of service to all ministers who are try- 
ing to bring dignity and beauty and the 
influence of suggestive phrase into the 
service of worship—R. S. G. 

ak 


Cyclopedia of Pastoral Methods, by 
the Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. (Church 
World Press, 270 pages, $2.50). This 
new volume edited by Dr. Hallock 
bears the imprint of the Church World 
Press, publishers of Church Manage- 
ment. It is rightly called a cyclopedia. 
Part 1 contains aids to the worthy 
conduct of public devotions; part 2 is 
devoted to intercessions for special per- 
sons and objects; part 3 has dedicatory 
forms, services and prayers; part 4 has 
services for special occasions, such as 
weddings, funerals, baptisms, and in- 
stallations. This book will be very use- 
ful to any minister. It will provide 
forms which he will want time and 
time again. We do not know of an- 
other book which brings this same aid. 
It is not one to be read and laid away 
but one to which he will constantly 
refer.—W. H. L. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


The Work of the Pastor 


By Rev. Chas. R. Erdman, D.D. 


Professor of Practical Theology at Princeton 


This book is the result of sixteen years of pastoral service 
and eighteen years of teaching Pastoral Theology in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. With Dr. Erdman’s 
reputation as a writer and teacher this should be as 
nearly authoritative as such a work could well be. Its 
chief field of usefulness will naturally be in the theologi- 
cal seminaries, but every wide-awake minister will want 
to study the book and lay it as a measuring rod alongside 
his attainments as a pastor. 


Cloth, 257 Pages, $1.75, post-paid 


Send your order to 


The Presbyterian Book Store 


K.G. Berger, Manager, 420 Elm St., CINCINNATI, O. 




















Doctrinal 


Modern Discipleship and What It 
Means, by Edward S. Woods. (The 
Macmillan Co., 185 pages, $1.25). The 
author states that he has written this 
book for those Christians “who from 
whatever cause do not read a great 
deal, and who find it difficult to think 
hard and continuously on complex sub- 
jects.” Consequently he deals very 
simply with the old familiar truths of 
Christianity, translating them into the 
modern vernacular. e says. that 
“faith in its-simple sense stands for an 
intimate relationship betwen the Di- 
vine personality and ours. The chief 
condition of living a Christian life lies 
in the maintenance of this relation- 
ship.” As aids to the development of 
the life of faith there are prayer, the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and 
the fellowship of the Church. The 
Christian ideal, the author finds to be 
in Christ’s statement, “Ye therefore 
shall be perfect, as your Heavenly Fa- 
ther is perfect.” Sin is the one potent 
factor at work which accounts for 
what we are and what we long to be. 
What we may and ought to look for 
is an emergence from a state of fruit- 
less struggle into a state where vic- 
tory is the rule and defeat the excep- 
tion. In attaining this ideal, habit 
plays an important part. Behind habit 
is will power and back of that, atten- 
tion. “A man cannot be a saint if he 
is perpetually attending to sin.” Bible 
Study is indispensible to the man who 
would live the Christian life of com- 
munion with God. “The knowledge of 
God in Christ,” the author asserts, “is 
the supreme object of all Bible study.” 
“It is impossible to maintain a high 


level of Christian ideals without con- 
stant Bible study.” The suggestions 
outlined on the means and methods of 
Bible study are few and homely. Speak- 
ing of prayer, he says, “Until a man 
has learnt to intercede, he is not much 
use to the Kingdom of God. Christian 
work that thinks and plans and bustles 
and toils, but forgets to pray, is an 
almost pathetic spectacle.” In the 
chapter on service, it is asserted that, 
“according to the rule of Christ, a 
man’s relationships to his fellow-men 
shall be above all else those of service. 
A man is saved simply that he may 
serve.” The chapter on “The Modern 
Outlook” is a brief and untechnical ac- 
count of what some of the scholars and 
thinkers are doing. The book closes 
with an appeal for the single heart and 
the open mind. “There should be no 
divorce between faith and reason. Men 
should not confound devotion with in- 
tolerance.” Liberally conservative, sim- 
ply written, devoid of obscure refer- 
ence, and plain enough for the simplest 
mind, while dealing effectively with the 
greatest truths of Christianity, is a 
fair estimate of the book.—P. ie. 


A Layman’s Confession of Faith, by 
P. Whitwell Wilson. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., 208 pages, $1.50). The trained 
theologian, Bible critic or scientist, 
when he reads this book, will smile at 
the easy way in which the author 
solves problems by going around them. 
Evolution is smashed by knocking Dar- 
winism down. The difficulties of the 
Bible are not explained; but instead 
there is an apology for them; they 
were put there for their value in de- 
veloping character. Did miracles oc- 
cur? Of course, if God is free. They 


must have occurred as foreshadowings. 
Did the iron swim? Of course; look at 
the modern ships which swim. Char- 
iots of fire? Of course, look at the 
airplanes. The author thinks he has 
solved the question of the Trinity by 
telling his readers that light is com- 
posed of three colors, and that the 
same man may be father, husband and 
son. Cavalierly, and with considerable 
scorn of scholarship, he dismisses the 
critics and scientists as brainless. But, 
though the book is superficial and na‘vc 
in its treatment of the questions which 
engage the deepest study of scholars, 
it is of great merit, and well worth 
reading, for other reasons. The plea 
which it makes for fellowship among 
Christians who differ in their views, is 
worthy. The discussion of practical 
Christian ethics in chapters on the 
church, the home, industry, pleasure 
and war is excellent. The journalist 
in this book, as in his earlier books, 
has much to teach the preacher, in the 
way of treating his subject in an inter- 
esting manner, especially by giving it 
a wide sweep and by lighting it up 
with epigrams and _ illustrations—M. 
L. M. 


*- * *# 


Looking Unto Jesus, by T. Marshall. 
(George H. Doran Co., 136 pages, 
$1.25). The publisher’s slip cover says 
of this book, “The author has written 
a most assuring book on the world’s 
need of Christ himself—not confusing 
theological arguments about him... 
an essential book for all who are un- 
settled in their faith, and one that is 
rich in suggestion for Christian work- 
ers who are facing the spiritual unrest 
of the times.” The present reviewer is 
compelled to dissent from this descrip- 
tion. The first chapter is indeed an as- 
sertion that what the world needs for 
its ills is Jesus. But the book misses 
fire as an attempt to bring Jesus to 
bear the world’s needs. Theological 
arguments, we use the words in their 
common acceptance, exactly describes 
the bulk of the book. The themes are 
all treated from the strictly orthodox 
point of view, but the author brings 
little new light to his cause. We doubt 
if it could be of aid to real doubters; 
for it is innocent of the difficulties of 
real doubters. The method of treat- 
= Z _ familiar proof-text method. 





Missions 

China’s Challenge to Christianity, by 
Lucius Chapin Porter. (Missionary 
Education Movement, 223 pages, ap- 
pendix, 75 cents). This book is in- 
tended as a_ text-book for classes 
studying Christian missions in China. 
It is distinctly Christian, and also dis- 
tinctly up to date. It recognizes the 
new movements in China, which are 
sure to make missionary enterprise 
more difficult, unless the organized 
missionary movement, itself, becomes 
more Christian in spirit. The appendix 
contains some very valuable matter, in- 
cluding a bibliography and a chrono- 
ae "esis for Chinese history.— 


* * *& 


The Missionary Message of the 
Bible, by Edmund F. Cook. (Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn., 138 
pages). This book provides the reader 
with the Biblical material distinctly 
missionary in spirit and content. It 
makes a survey of both the Old, and 
New Testaments, from this viewpoint. 
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It provides an excellent text-book for 
mission study classes, and offers abun- 
dant material for missionary sermons 
and addresses. The author keeps close- 
ly to his theme, and attempts no more 
than the exposition and interpretation 
of Biblical sources. The book is written 
with the conviction that most of our 
missionary propaganda in the churches 
consists in mere appeals for funds and 
more funds. Missionary giving will be 
more generous and adequate when it 
becomes an expression of conviction 
that is born of understanding and 
study.—P. F. B. 


Youth 


The Bible Story, by William Canton. 
(George H. Doran Co., 444 pages, 
$3.50). Illustrations in color by Har- 
old Copping. This is a new edition of 
this well known children’s Bible. It 
is a beautiful book, and will be highly 
prized by any normal child, being a 
credit to the library table of the home. 
The volume covers the entire range of 
the Scriptures, putting the text in a 
style easier for the child’s comprehen- 
sion.—W. H. L. 


* * * 


How the Early Hebrews Lived and 
Learned, by Edna M. Bonser. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 296 
pages). When this new book by Edna 
M. Bonser came, and the reviewer saw 
that it was another book of Old Testa- 
ment stories for children, he wished 
the book had never come. But he had 
not read three pages before he discov- 
red that this was something different. 
Here is a book that can stand almost 
any test. The author has thoroughly 
studied her background and has used 
the greatest care to avoid any state- 
ment as of fact that is at variance with 
historical evidence. She has not been 
afraid to give wings to her imagination 
but she has always kept it true to 
the event. Boys and girls will not 
later have to unlearn what they find 
in these stories. In the telling of the 
stories the author has put into appli- 
cation the substance of child psychol- 
ogy and the principles of teaching. 
Many of the stories and the dramatiza- 
tions, and much of the constructive 
work suggested have had the benefit 
of revision after use with different 
groups of children under the direction 
of well trained teachers. Some of the 
most valuable features of the book 
are found in the dramatizations, con- 
structions and other forms of illustra- 
tive work suggested for use in helping 
the children live their way into a really 
appreciative understanding of the 
spirit a pee of the people studied. 








Sunday School 


My Message to Sunday School Work- 
ers, by Marion Lawrence. (George H. 
Doran Co., 290 pages, $2.00). In this 
volume are twenty-five addresses given 
by the sainted Sunday school worker 
at many conferences and conventions. 
Those who followed Mr. Lawrence in 
his life will surely want to possess this 
volume, for here he speaks with the 
same directness, simplicity and sincer- 
ity. It is a volume that any Sunday 
school worker may prize.—W. H. L. 





Any book reviewed in.these columns 
may be purchased from the Church- 
World Press, Prospect-Fourth Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Outstanding New Books 
The Miracle of Me 


Addresses that are somehow different. Thought and heart are in 
them; they are full of human interest. There is a directness, a human- 
ness and naturalness, with remarkable brevity, that bespeak a sur- 
charged personality. The twelve titles explore as many different regions 
of direct concern to folks who are in touch with themselves and the world 
about them. $1.25 net. 


Borrowed Axes 


Sermons of Common Sense by the author of “Acres of Diamonds” 








By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D. 





By Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 





Wide familiarity with life, knowledge of the needs of the people, 
great practical sympathy with young people in their endeavors to pre- 
pare themselves to find and fill more worthy places, and an inexhaustible 
fund of Christian common sense, mark this group of sermons. $1.25 net. 


Prophecy and the Prophets 


By Barnard C. Taylor, D.D. 





Part I of this book has to do with Old Testament prophecy in gen- 
eral, seeking to outline the characteristic features of this important 
section of the elder Scriptures. In part II, each book of prophecy is 
discussed in the order given in the English Bible. $1.25 net. 


The Minister and His Ministry 


By John Mahan English, D.D 





Doctor English speaks of the minister first as a preacher and then 
as a leader in his church and community, and in his third lecture shows 
the equipment necessary to the minister’s best product in preaching and 
leadership. Simple, Scriptural, practical, the three papers illustrate the 
finest ideals of the pastor’s place and work, and show the road to attain- 
ment. $1.25 net. 


* + 

Worship in Drama By Charles Arthur Boyd 

A Manual of Methods and Material for Young People and their 
Leaders. The Author’s plea is for more emphasis on the worship side of 
dramatic presentation in the church. His book is divided into two parts, 
one stating the Why and How of religious drama by young people, the 
other giving the What in the form of five Biblical dramas, two mission- 
ary pageants, and two pageants for special days. The book will be found 
practical in its suggestions. $1.60 net. 





Making a Missionary Church 


By Stacy R. Warburton 





This book takes its inception from the need of a comprehensive and 
unified missionary plan for the whole church, and goes at once into the 
heart of the problem—the training of the pastor and of all church 
leaders, and the development of living missionary interest and activity 
in every department. $1.75 net. 








Send for Our Catalog of Selected Books 
and Holiday Bulletin 





1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


439 Burke Building, Seattle 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
223 Church Street, Toronto 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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BELKNAP 


Rotary Addressor 


Designed for church 
use. In an hour it 
will address 1200 to 
2000 envelopes, post 
cards, pew rent bilis, 
notices of meetings, 
announcements of 
special services and 
appeals for sub- 
scriptions. 


Your Church 
is paying for 
This Machine 


depends somewhat on the size of 
your congregation. 


for it—paying in letters, bulletins and 
notices that now go out, misdirected 
or too late; 


Cc 


ance resulting from inability to keep 
in close touch with members—pay- 


in 


modern ways of doing things. 


costs of inefficiency is to install the 
Belknap B1 Rotary Addressor; let it 
quickly save its cost in improved 


C 


ance—let it release Pastor and assist- 
ants from time wasting drudgery so 
more 
carried to successful conclusions. 


th 


your own typist to do the work, cutting ths 
stencil in the same manner she would address 
an envelope or index card. 


Karm Appressisg Macumse (9. 


How the 


ADDRESSING SYSTEM 
can help 
YOU 


Model B1 











OW fast and how many times a 
year, the church will pay for it 


But rest assured you are paying 


paying in desultory 
hurch and Sunday School attend- 


g in all-around inefficiency and un- 


The way to stop these mounting 


hurch and Sunday School attend- 


important matters may be 


Belknap Stencils Are Typed 
On Any Standard Typewriter 


We provide a simple clamp that fits ovee 
e platen of your typewriter. It enabler 


Send for Booklet 


32 TO 46 WEST 23 ST. 
New York, N.Y. 





Offices in all the principal cities 





“We guarantee our advertisements” 


Various Topics 


Healing Ourselves, by Elmer T. 
Clark. (Cokesbury Press, 368 pages). 
This book is a study into the home 
missionary work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. It is the 
most fascinating book of the kind that 
we have seen. The material is dealt 
with in an historic way and will en- 
lighten the average reader consider- 
ably as to the religious traditions and 
outlook in the south and the west. The 
chapter on the work among the ne- 
groes considers the cause of the divi- 
sion of the Methodist Church in 1844 
which is especially timely in light of 
the anticipated reunion. Another one 
of the indirect lights the reader re- 
ceives is the story of the persecution 
of the southern church leaders by their 
northern brethren during the years of 
the civil war. There is nothing con- 
troversial about the book despite 
these two instances which are given 
merely in the way of historic informa- 
tion. It leaves the reader with the 
picture of a great church seeking in a 
great way to fulfill the mission to 
which it was called—wW. H. L. 


* * 


Modern Evangelism On Fundamental 
Lines, by O. E. Goddard, D.D. (Cokes- 
bury Press, 126 pages.) This book was 
written for use in summer schools of 
ministers. It is full of practical advice 
and suggestions which should be of 
help to pastors who wish to carry on 
the program of their churches along re- 
vivalistic lines. The whole matter of 
evangelism in the church is considered 
from a conservative viewpoint. Theo- 
logical disputation is avoided. The 
author believes that evangelism still 
should be the dominant note of Metho- 
dism. He stresses personal evangelistic 
effort more than mass evangelism. In 
his book, he considers the preparation 
for a- revival, the management of the 
actual campaign, the follow-up effort 
— eS the _——— in the Sunday school. 


* * * 


Every Member Evangelism, by J. R. 
Conant, D.D. (The Sunday School 
Times Co., 202 pages, $1.50). This au- 
thor believes that evangelism is the 
task of the laity as well as of the 
clergy. He further believes that when 
the laity assumes its responsibility in 
the matter great revivals will follow. 
This book is an exposition of his the- 
ory, together with a plan whereby the 
pastor can set his congregation to 
work.—W. H. L. 


Any book reviewed in these columns 
may be purchased from the Church 
World Press, Prospect-Fourth Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. Postage prepaid 
on all orders. 
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WOULD WE RECOGNIZE HIM? 


“A few months ago Anton Lang, the 
noted player who took the part of the 
Christ in the passion play of Oberam- 
mergau, was shocked because no one 
recognized him as he walked up a street 
in New Y rk city. TlLose who knew 
him say he was not surprised from any 
personal egotism, but because he had 
always been told that his features, and 
characteristics were so near those of 
the Christ, and he could not under- 
stand why he was not recognized. A 
newspaper writer commenting on the 
incident said that he was not surprised 
that New York did not recognize the 
Christlikeness in Anton Lang; for, said 
the writer: ‘New York thinks no more 
of the appearance of Christ than it 
does of the great truths he taught.” 

If the Christ were to come into your 
home and mine in person, would we 
recognize him? Would we feel at 
home? Would we make room for him 
at our festal board? Or would we be 
embarrassed by his presence?”—Ser- 
mon in “The Continent,” July 24, 1924. 








Contributions Provided 
“What,” asks a cleric, “has Birming- 
ham ever done to help the Church?” 
It seems to have escaped him that Bir- 
mingham produces over a million but- 
tons every week.—Punch (London). 


CHURCH MUSIC 


By PROF. EDMUND S. LORENZ 
Editor of The Choir Herald and The Choir Leader 
A cyclopedic hand-book by the author of “Practical Church 
Music.”’ Introduction by Cleland B. McAfee, D.D. Illus. $3.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Vital News Notes 








: 


Church Poster Competition 

A world-wide poster contest for a 
church poster has been announced by 
the Poster Advertising Association, 
Inc., with headquarters in Chicago, IIl. 
Any artist, amateur or professional, 
may compete, and the idea is to pictur- 
ize the place of the church in the ad- 
vancement of civilization. Any med- 
ium adaptable for reproduction in lith- 
ograph is permitted. A first prize of 
$500 will be awarded the winning pos- 
ter; the second prize is $200 and the 
third $100. In addition to the mone- 
tary prizes, certificates of award will 
be given for the next ten paintings 
which the jury decides are entitled to 
honorable mention. The contest closes 
Dec. 15, 1924. Information and full 
particulars may be had by addressing 
the association, 307 South Green street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Australian a World Factor 

Dr. William C. Pool, the new presi- 
dent of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation, is a native of Australia, 
though now the pastor of Christ 
Church, London, England. The excep- 
tional ability of this man, both as a 
man of affairs and a learned preacher, 
has won him this high station. He was 
once naturalized as an American citi- 
zen, and graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology in 1917. 


Cosmopolitan experience gives Dr. 
Pool additional fitness for his high 
office. 





Many Entering Ministry 

Not alone in their renewed activity, 
the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, and the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary have both had largely 
increased attendance this year. 203 
students were enrolled in the Divinity 
School, and fifty-one in the Theological 
Seminary. These students represented 
twenty-three different denominations, 
some of them being working pastors 
bent on improvement. 





The Chinese War 


Civil war in China may have consid- 
erable effect upon the progress of 
Christianization in that country. The 
various denominations having mission- 
aries there are looking anxiously to- 
ward the far east. Already two hundred 
and fifty American Marines are guard- 
ing American interests there, and 
doubtless others will be supplied as oc- 
casion demands, martial law, under al- 
lied control being already a fact in 
some localities. ° 





Dean Brown on Church and Labor 


In a Labor Sunday sermon Dean 
Charles R. Brown, of the Yale Divinity 
School, declared of labor and capital 
that, “The interests of the two are not 
identical, neither are they antagonistic 
—they are reciprocal,” thus placing la- 
bor and capital face to face as owing 
each other various considerations and 
amenities, and urging not only pa- 
tience, but mutual respect, with a spirit 
of give and take, as remedies for the 
present bitter misunderstanding. 


Child Labor and the Church 

Many churches are bestirring them- 
selves in favor of legislation against 
child labor, the proposed 20th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution engendering 
their devoted interest and efforts. In 
some few states the Church ignores the 
matter, or opposes the proposed law; 
but for the most part the Church is 
solidly lined up against child labor in 
gainful occupations. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that while it is 
good for children to work under par- 
ental supervision, and in moderation, 
they should not work outside the home, 
nor for pay. 


War and the Walther League 


The Walther League of young Luth- 
erans presents quite a contrast to 
many other religious organizations in 
its attitude upon war. In its recent 
convention it declared that wars will 
exist “to the end of time because of 
man’s innate sinfulness and constant 
actual sinning,” and that peace “will 
never be realized until our Lord re- 
turns to judge the earth in righteous- 
ness. 








Anglicans of the Continent 

There are fifty-nine Anglican church- 
es on the continent of Europe, with 
two dioceses. Religious work is car- 
ried on for British students at French 
universities, especially at Grenoble and 
Tours. In Germany the churches are 
not all functioning, many having re- 
mained closed since the great war. In- 
valids ordered from England to the 
continent for their health comprise a 
large part of the membership. 





Century Editor Again 


Glenn Frank, editor of the Century 
Magazine, again discusses some as- 
pects of war and Christianity in a late 
number of that publication. Mr. Frank 
says: “The Church as a distinctive in- 
stitution professing to represent the 
religion of Jesus, could not, in my 
judgment, survive many more surren- 
ders to war psychology.” Education, 
he thinks must be made a unit; and he 
despairs of finding the unit in which 
the teachings of religion and the in- 
culcation of war feeling can coalesce. 





Governor Turns Preacher 


Hon. Charles A. Templeton, governor 
of Connecticut, has become a lay 
preacher, having conducted his first 
service on Sunday, August 24. This 
step, the governor declares, was only 
carrying out a boyish desire to preach 
the Word of God, which has continued 
and persisted even in manhood. He is 
an eloquent preacher, the reports say. 





Disciples of Christ for Peace 

Ministers of the Disciples of Christ 
in a convention held recently moved to 
have the convention declare against 
any further participation in wars on 
the part of the U. S. government and 
the American people. The peace move- 
ment was led by Rev. A. E. Cory, of 
Kingston, N. C., and was strongly sup- 
ported by other clergymen of the de- 
nomination. 


Something New! Something Better! 


RITE TODAY for the plan that will bring 
the majority members of the Sunday School 
EARLY for a genuine Worship Service. 


THE NEW “‘ON TIME’’ ems_ems 


Everybody 
present 
every Sunday 





No. 25 is interchangeable from 1 to 50 years. 


HAT ARE THEY? Four Quarterly Cellu- 

loid Emblems, blue on gold back ground, 
only 2c each, that will add new zeal to the en- 
tire school, and a Yearly Emblem which is Rolled 
Gold enameled. 


They Do MORE, and COST LESS! 
Ask for our new 1924-25 catalog, now ready! 
WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 





PASTORS— SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS 


FIVE- MINUTE assist: 
“TALKS” sc 


SERMONS in OBJECTS 
. SELL 
pe ees.) 2Vols, Each, Cloth, $1.25 


Dr. Sell snows how to 
talk to young folks—— 
F.H. Revell Co. 158 Sth Ave.,N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave,Chicago 


to get and hold their atten- 
ticn. Stories alive, original, 





“We guarantee our advertisements” 


Publish a ParishPaper 














A parish paper will fill empty 
pews, accelerate auxiliaries, keep 
members and community in- 
formed, act as assistant pastor, 
speed up church work. 


OUR CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


Provides any church, large or 
small, near or far, with a parish 
paper with no expense to pastor 
or church. In fact hundreds of 
pastors make a profit from their 
parish papers. Send the coupon 
for free samples and particulars. 
ee ee ee 


The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Without obligating me in any way 
please send me samples and particulars of 
your co-operative parish paper plan. 


Rev. 
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Lutheran Convention 


The Chicago Convention of The 
United Lutheran Church in America 
opening Tuesday, October 21, will con- 
tinue till October 28, and will consider 
such topics as The Lutheran Church 
in American History, Religion and 
Education, Our Allies in Foreign 
Work, Phases of Advancing Cultural 
Work, Home Mission Talks on Present- 
day Opportunities, Applications of 
Christian Theory and Practice, etc. 
Representative Lutherans and promi- 
nent citizens -will participate. 





Few Russian Pastors 


There is but one pastor in Russia for 
fifty thousand church members, says 
one of the most prominent of Europe’s 
religious publications. And in Lenin- 
grad alone, the same authority states, 
there are but two pastors for one hun- 
dred thousand communicants. If, as it 
is stated, the Russian government will 
not vise passports of pastors desirous 
of entering Russia, immediate reme- 
dies are apparently lacking. 





James M. Barrie describes his feel- 
ing about the dictionary by saying that 
“Even if I do not use it, I like to feel 
that it is there.” That is too often 
the feeling of a person in regard to 
his religion.—Christian Advocate. 


HANDY! 


Within Reach 








Envelopes and Pencil 
in Every Pew 


Denning’s 
Envelope Holder 


Provides a convenient 
means for visitors as well as 
members to contribute—also 
leave message for Pastor. 


Send coupon below for 
free sample and complete in- 
formation. 


Denning Mfg. Co., 
1775 East 87th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
I would like a sample and more in- 
formation about your Envelope Holders. 
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Religion in German Common Schools 


Religious instruction in the public 
schools is to be resumed immediately 
in Germany, the Parents’ School 
Leagues having won a victory in this 
restoration. Even Socialists joined in 
the agitation in favor of religious in- 
structon as a part of education, and a 
great wave of favorable public opinion 
was created, sweeping over all opposi- 
tion. 





Professor Haldane on Religion 

Prof. Haldane, an eminent British 
biologist, said before the Modern 
Churchman’s Conference at Oxford, 
England, “I cannot regard the mechan- 
istic theory of life as tenable.... 
Something not ourselves binds us to- 
gether in spirit—the reality which men 
call God.” Prof. Haldane, while not a 
churchman, paid a fine tribute to the 
spirit of religion, declaring it to be ab- 
solutely essential to the life of the 
human race. 





New Lutheran Building 


Chicago, Ill., is coming to the front 
in Lutheran affairs, a thirteen-story 
fire proof office building having been 
purchased there to house the activities 
of Lutheranism in that vicinity. Ata 
cost of $560,000.00 this building, in the 
heart of the Loop district, has been 
made available for the many special 
activities which church organization 
has developed in recent years. A large 
increase in power is expected to result 
for Lutheranism in and around Chi- 
cago. 





Modern Barbarism 


The chief danger which, in my view, 
confronts the coming century is that 
the civilized world, which claims the 
right to impose its ideas on peoples 
that it calls uncivilized or insufficiently 
civilized, is itself without faith, with- 
out hope, and without love. That is, 
indeed, the most terrible and malignant 
form of barbarism—namely, a barbar- 
ism furnished with the weapons which 
science has placed in its hand and 
which it does not use for good.—H. W. 
Massingham, late editor of London No- 
tion. ; 





How We Spend Our Income 


The ways in which Americans spend 
their incomes have been tabulated by 
percentages in the American Educa- 
tion Digest. The figures follow: 

Church, %%. 
Schools, 144%. 
Government, 44% %. 
Crime, 8% %. 
Investment, 11%. 
Waste, 14%. 
Luxuries, 22%. 
Living Costs, 24% %. 
Miscellaneous, 134% %. 


Note how much more we waste than 
we give to religion—The Churchman. 


World Hope in Arbitration 


I am in favor of arbitration. I see 
nothing else for the world. If we can- 
not devise a proper system of arbi- 
tration, then do not let us fool our- 
selves that we are going to have peace. 
Let us go back to the past. Let us go 
back to competitive armaments. Let 
us go back to that false whited sep- 
ulcher of security and of military 
pacts. There is nothing else for us. 
And let us prepare for the next war, 
because that is inevitable. That is the 
problem we must devise more success- 
fully than we have done hitherto.— 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald. 





Churches May Cross Seas 


Several old churches recently con- 
demned in London, and to be torn down, 
may be, if Edward Page Gaston, jour- 
nalist and lecturer, has his way, trans- 
ported bodily to this country and re- 
built in their original form with all de- 
tails intact. Architectural beauty fur- 
nishes the reason for this proposal, Sir 
Christopher Wren having been the de- 
signer of several of the edifices. 





Motor Cars and Country Churches 


One reason for the falling-off in at- 
tendance at country churches is given 
by Walter Burr in a recent issue of the 
Country Gentleman. The farmer, he 
thinks, who in many instances has a 
motor car, takes a ride to church, and 
if the church is ten or twelve miles 
away, and in a town of some size, so 
much the better for his feelings. Thus 
the farmer is enabled to make the 
journey to church a means of satisfac- 
tion to himself and his family. 





New truths often seem hard and 
cold, unpoetic and even hostile to re- 
ligion. In time their beauty and sig- 
nificance are seen and it becomes clear 
that we have gained more than we 
have lost.—Dr. George R. Dodson. 





Socialist Canon at Westminster Abbey 


The Rev. F. Lewis Donaldson, newly 
appointed canon at Westminster Abbey, 
London, has been a socialist for many 
years, but this fact does not seem to 
keep him from being honored in the 
Church of England. Canon Donaldson, 
who succeeds Canon Barnes, is sixty- 
four years of age. He once led a march 
of unemployed men from Leicester to 
London, and back again in protest 
against unemployment. 





Y. M. C. A. in Czechoslovakia 


The government of Czechoslovakia 
has promised $1,000,000 for the exten- 
sion of Y. M. C. A. work in that coun- 
try. Three quarters of the money will 
be raised at home, and the rest will 
come from America. Prague will be 
the place of the principal branch of the 
work, but there will be other branches 
in various cities. It is reported that 
other European countries will soon fol- 
low this wise example. 








NOTICE! 
Keep a file of your issues of 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


At the conclusion of each volume a complete index 
will be published 
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The New Psychology—A Study in Human Nature 


lished a psychiatric clinic. Nu- 

merous ministers are attempting 
to interpret the new psychology to 
their congregations. The Guild of 
Health flourishes. It is reported that 
one of the best known theological semi- 
naries has established a chair of 
psychiatry and is now seeking an in- 
cumbent. These, and many other 
things, indicate the interest which the 
churches are developing in this 


A KANSAS City church has estab- 


John 22, and Jane 20. All three of 
them were employed. Mary I met 
first. She came to me complaining of 
a pain in her right side. A surgeon 
had diagnosed appendicitis and pre- 
scribed operation. He was not, I may 
add, a man of first class reputation as 
a surgeon. Good surgeons are more 
careful. Physical examination failed 
to disclose definite signs of appendi- 
citis. Mary stated that she only had 


By F. W. Dershimer, M. D. 


Jane, however, was of a different 
calibre. She felt that she had a right 
to have decent boy friends without be- 
ing continually upbraided and having 
the men and herself accused unjustly 
of bad intentions. Nor would she 
stoop to deceiving her father. 

Mary felt that her sister’s attitude 
was correct. But through fear of her 
father, she would agree with him when 
he had his tantrums. Afterwards she 

would tell Jane her real opinion 





direction. Seemingly, a consider- 
able group of those who control 
the policies of the churches be- 
lieve that psychology now has 
something to offer for the pro- 
motion of Christianity. 

In this opinion I heartily con- 
cur. It is regrettable, however, 
that many of those who are at- 
tempting to teach this subject, 
have not waited to learn a little 
more about it. For the new psy- 
chology is not, as some of these 





the cure for souls. 


Above all things else, the minister must be 
a student of human nature. 
work is a daily clinic. 
fears and prejudices are among the ele- 
ments with which he deals. His must be 
We have thought that 
it would be interesting to our readers to 
have a case study such as this to show the 
point of view of modern psychiatry. 
writer has presented here a_ distinctly 
Christian Document. 


His pastoral 
Human emotions, 


The 


and advise deceit. Her symptom 
was due to the conflict which re- 
sulted in her own mind. It ex- 
pressed, in a physical way, the 
pricking of her conscience. She 
knew she should believe and stand 
with Jane, but, through fear, was 
not doing it. 

Before this was settled I was 
called to their home hurriedly 
late one evening. On my arrival 
I met Mr. McGrew. He had been 
intoxicated for about ten days 
and was on the verge of delirium 








appear to think, a method where- 
by the world can be miraculously 
reformed overnight without any more 
effort than the repetition of a magic 
phrase or two. It is not a religion 
like Christian Science. It is not a mar- 
velous plaster to be clapped on to the 
backs of the weak and erring to make 
them whole. It certainly is not oc- 
cult, in the least. It is most fortu- 
nate for the future of mankind that it 
is none of these things. An easy road 
to content and happiness is contrary 
to the laws of nature and if found, 
would lead to the development of a 
horrid race of selfish spineless crea- 
tures. It would be detrimental and 
therefore un-Christian. 

What then, is it? It is somewhat 
difficult to answer that question off- 
hand. Perhaps a clearer picture of 
what it is may be gained by studying 
an example of its application than 
would be conveyed in any other way. 
For this purpose I have chosen the case 
of a drunkard who was reformed at the 
age of fifty-five. A reformation at 
that age seems rather miraculous and 
will, therefore, be especially emphatic 
in demonstrating that there is noth- 
ing occult in this combined science and 
art. i 

Mr. McGrew—that is not his real 
name—is a travelling salesman. 
Scotch—Roman Catholic—aged 55—a 
widower. He has three children, two 
daughters whom I will call Mary and 
Jane for convenience, and a son, John. 
When I first met them, Mary was 24, 


the pain at intervals; that it some- 
times came on when she was very 
tired, but always when she was greatly 
worried. This suggested an examina- 
tion of Mary’s nervous system. A pain 
which always accompanies a mood is 
very apt to be mental in origin— 
though not necessarily always. How- 
ever, further examination revealed 
abundant reason for a mental origin. 
Other signs confirmed a diagnosis of 
hysteria. 

The cause of this was her attitude 
toward conditions at home. Her father 
was very unreasonable with herself and 
sister. When they had no company he 
complained. But when they went out 
with a man or allowed one to call upon 
them, Mr. McGrew immediately be- 
came suspicious of him. Invariably he 
convinced himself that the caller had 
some serious fault. On one occasion 
Jane had attended a concert with a 
man, On the way home, his car had 
broken down. When it was repaired 
and they arrived at her home at 12:30, 
they found Mr. McGrew pacing the 
floor. Without waiting for explana- 
tions, he assailed the innocent man 
with a flood of unjust and nasty accu- 
sations. Jane, and Mary, who had been 
kept up to listen to her father’s fears, 
were very much humiliated. As a re- 
sult of this and many similar occur- 
rences, Mary no longer saw any friends 
while her father was in town, but occa- 
sionally did when he was away. 


tremens. 

During the evening I learned consid- 
erable family history. Mr. McGrew 
had a habit of getting intoxicated while 
on a business trip, at more or less 
regular intervals. During these de- 
bauches he would fail to write home 
as was his regular habit when sober. 
He would spend from one to three hun- 
dred dollars before the expenses of the 
affair were covered. About the time 
this had been made up he went on an- 
other, so the family was kept in a 
constant worry over finances. There 
was also a constant strain while he was 
away on a trip, which immediately be- 
came much worse when a regular let- 
ter failed to arrive on time. 

Immediately after he recovered, they 
told me, he tried to atone by buying 
expensive presents, which added _ to 
their financial worries. Mary especial- 
ly felt this since she managed the 
family finances. Then he would be- 
come intensely religious. During this 
stage he would exhibit more strongly 
and unpleasantly than usual his feeling 
of responsibility for the actions of the 
children. He made them go to mass 
with him frequently. He talked more 
than ever about the dangers that sur- 
rounded girls when they went out with 
men. No man was decent, he assured 
them, but was ever seeking some inno- 
cent girl of whom he could take ad- 
vantage. He hinted darkly at terrible 
possibilities other than these, but told 
the girls they could not know what he 
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meant. A less important unpleasant 
trait which he always exhibited to 
some extent and especially during these 
periods was a habit of criticizing their 
housekeeping. They then lived in a 
five-room apartment, the girls doing 
all the housework in addition to hold- 
ing their positions. I have been in it 
on numerous occasions and never saw 
it in disarray. But when he was at 
home he appeared to spend his time 
searching for dusty corners, an un- 
washed dish, etc. 


Another interesting bit of history 
which came out, almost escaped my at- 
tention on account of its apparent un- 
importance. One of the girls men- 
tioned that previous to going to the 
apartment they had lived for a period 
of years in a single house, but had 
been forced to give it up when the rent 
became too high. She added that the 
increase in rent was due to her father 
in a way. He had spent a large part 
of his time, when at home, in making 
improvements on the house until it be- 
came so nice that the landlord realized 
he could get more rent for it. While 
they lived in that house Mr. McGrew 
had done much less drinking. 


When morning came, I was able to 
place Mr. McGrew in a hospital where 
he would have no opportunity to in- 
dulge his craving for alcohol. It is 
always strong during the sobering up 
process. I visited him daily during the 
week he was there and discussed his 
difficulty on each visit. 


He was very remorseful. So much 
so, in fact, that it was difficult to get 
him interested in anything else. It is 
not advisable to allow persons the 
luxury of too much remorse. They are 
apt to wash away in their tears all 
feeling of responsibility; all desire to 
mend their ways. It is far better to 
insist on their making definite plans 
for the prevention of a repetition of 
the offense. Otherwise it will be found, 
one day, that they are quite sure they 
will never commit it again and refuse 
to discuss it. 


He told me that liquor itself was 
no temptation to him. But he became 
terribly lonely when on the road. He 
especially desired the companionship 
of women. The only kind of women he 
could meet, however, were prostitutes. 
Occasionally he scraped acquaintance 
with one of these. Usually, the first 
thing they wanted was a drink and 
they always knew where he could get 
it for them. In order to stay in their 
company, he procured it’ and began to 
drink with them. Once started, his de- 
sire for alcohol was unappeasable. He 
drank until his own money and all he 
could borrow was exhausted. 

It seemed peculiar that he never 
went out with women of any kind nor 
started to drink, when at home. He 
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said his reason was a desire to avoid 
embarrassing his daughters. The same 
reason, he stated, had prevented him 
from remarrying. 

When he came to my office the day 
he was released from the hospital, I 
gave him a careful physical examina- 
tion. This disclosed infected tonsils. 
These I requested he have removed. 
Any disease condition in the body not 
only lowers physical resistance, but 
moral as well, and a physical examina- 
tion should be made at the first op- 
portunity in every case of misconduct. 
On that visit he appeared shaven and 
well dressed—quite a dapper old beau. 
Being able to present such a good ap- 
pearance evidently reacted on his men- 
tal attitude for he was somewhat un- 
reasonable that day and seemed rather 
sure of his ability to prevent recur- 
rence. He was passing into the mood 
of criticism of his daughters and we 
had a merry battle on that subject. 


Drunkenness, especially in the case 
of a man of normal intelligence, repre- 
sents a flight from reality, of course. 
Other people obtain this by reading 
fiction, day dreaming, motion pictures, 
drama, etc. But these things are not 
sufficient for the drunkard. For one 
thing, his nerves get into a state of 
irritability, after long indulgence, 
which prevents him from settling down 
and concentrating on such things. In 
Mr. McGrew’s case it seemed that he 
was attempting to escape from worry 
over his responsibility for his children. 
This was enormously increased in his 
ease by the prickings of his conscience 
for his own sins which he projected to 
his children. His debauches increased 
these and thus established a mental 
vicious circle. Other factors were his 
lack of outlets for his energies which 
he had previously found in improving 
their former home and in legitimate 


' social intercourse, and his infected ton- 


sils. 

A nerve sedative was prescribed for 
Mr. McGrew for temporary relief to 
carry him over the period of re-adjust- 
ment. The mechanism underlying his 
unjust suspicions of his daughters and 
their friends was explained to him. 
He scoffed at this. Nevertheless, it 
probably had its effect after a time. It 
was also repeated to him several times 
that a continuation of his policy would 
be most likely to drive the girls away 
from him and, if they were weak at 
all, into doing the things of which he 
continuously talked. 


Shortly after this he resumed his 
work which kept him out of town ex- 
cept over week-ends. As soon as he 
was away Mary began again the week- 
ly treatments for the pain in her side 
which had been interrupted by the pre- 
ceding events. Treatment consisted in 
discussions of the situation in her 
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home. During these I carefully re- 
frained from giving her definite advice. 
We merely talked over possibilities and 
it was managed so that she did most 
of the talking. It was not long until, 
as a result of airing these matters, 
she realized that she was failing in her 
duty to both her father and sister by 
being deceitful. 

When she came in on the following 
week a change was apparent in her. 
She looked happier—more certain of 
herself. She said that on the previous 
Sunday her father had made some crit- 
icism of Jane’s conduct in a trivial 
matter. Mary had immediately stated, 
without anger, that she had advised 
Jane to do just as she had done. Her 
father turned his anger toward her, 
but she had remained firm without los- 
ing her temper. After much less 
storming than usual, her father had 





dropped the subject. Later in the day 
he had made some remark attributing 
her changed attitude to me, and Mary 
warned me that he might be in to set- 
tle the matter with me. Incidentally, as 
far as the main topic is concerned, 
Mary reported that her pain had left 
her and it may be added that she has 
not had it during the many months 
which have since elapsed. When she 
did her duty it disappeared. I owe 
that pain considerable gratitude. With- 
out it, it would have been more diffi- 
cult to manage the affair to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

As far as I was concerned the case 
was completed at that point. For Mr. 
McGrew never came to fight with me. 
He did thank me on numerous occasions 
for what he saw fit to call “what I had 
done for him and his family.” He 
even wrote a note of thanks each time 
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he paid an installment on his account, 
which is most unusual in the practice 
of medicine. He has now been sober 
for a period several times longer than 
he had been, before, during a long 
period of years. His nervousness and 
the resultant alcoholism have cleared up 
because the cause is removed. Several 
months after the events last mentioned 
above, they secured, following my sug- 
gestion, a single house with a fair- 
sized garden and he has in it plenty 
of opportunity for exercising his tal- 
ents for improving it. He has a car 
and now makes all his business trips 
in it which he enjoys much more than 
travelling by trains. He no _ longer 
storms and the family appears to be 
happier than the average. Altogether, 
it appears most unlikely that Mr. Mc- 
Grew will be intoxicated again. 


Yet there was nothing miraculous in 
his cure. No magic phrase did it. 
There was some knowledge of mental 
mechanisms in general, the expenditure 
of considerable time—between thirty 
and forty hours—hard work expended 
in gaining a clear picture of the family 
life, and perhaps a little courage in 
telling the truth to Mr. McGrew with 
regard to his own faults. With Mary a 
different method was used. And above 
all there was patience in listening and 
control of the physician’s sympathies. 
People do not want sympathy. They 
do want and need understanding. They 
do not usually need advice, but an op- 
portunity to air their difficulties to 
someone who will not advance opinions 
until he is sure he sees their view- 
point and even then will do so with 
great caution. Few people will accept 
advice until they are able to see why 
it is good. They can see this, as a rule, 
much more quickly if they are encour- 
aged to talk about their problems 
rather than forced to listen to someone 
else. Few of us, of course, enjoy lis- 
tening as well to others as to our- 
selves. 


The new psychology, then, is merely 
a method whereby a deeper under- 


standing of people may be secured. It 
gives a better insight into the mind by 
exploring the unconscious and seeking 
out the deeper motives which are the 
real sources of most of our actions. 
Once this understanding is secured, it 
is possible to attack, with open eyes, 
the springs of misconduct. To use it 
requires an honest understanding of 
one’s self, patience, perseverance and 
courage. 





BE NOT AFRAID TO PRAY 





Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray if thou canst with hope; but ever 


pray, ‘ 

Though hope be weak, or sick with 
long delay; 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no 
light. 

Far is the time, remote from human 
sight 

When war and discord on the earth 
shall cease, 

Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of 


eaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope 
to see; 
Pray to be perfect, though material 
leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 
But if for any wish thou darest not to 


pray, 4 
Then pray to God to cast that wish 
away. 
—Hartley Coleridge. 





YOUTH’S DEDICATION 





(The following is “The Fire-makers’ 
Desire,” taken from the ritual of the 
Camp Fire Girls. It is worthy of 
larger use). 

As fuel is brought to the fire, 
So I purpose to bring 

My strength, 

My ambition, 

My heart’s desire, 

My joy, 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 

Of humankind. 

For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended 
And my father’s fathers 
Since time began, 

The fire that is called 

The love of man for man, 
The love of man for God. 

















As a CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECT, and Lecturer on Church 
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tecture at the University of 
Chicago, and at several lead- 
ing Theological Seminaries; 
MR. HARRY W. JONUS, of 
MINNEAPOLIS, has _ been 
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and advice in all parts of the 
country. His use of lantern 
slides has been found of great 
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FOR THOSE WHO MOURN 





The following verses have been used 
very effectively on a card sent to those 
who are bereaved. Ministers desiring 
to reproduce it for such_ purposes 
should write the author, William B. 
Francisco, Belmont, N. Y., who re- 
serves all rights. We understand that 
he is glad to extend the privilege of 
use when requested. 


I Would Net Say Weep Not 


“Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted”—Matt. 5:4 


I would not say “Weep not” ele soul, 
Your loss is all too real; 

I would not say do not express 
The sorrow that you feel. 


But this I know, that as you mourn 
Your open heart will feel 

The tender arms of God in love 
Around you gently steal. 


Then you shall know the reason why 
Your skies are dark today, 
And you shall hear more soothing 
words 
Than I have tried to say. 


For could I say a helpful word 
Or share your grief, I would— 
And do you think that God will do 
Less than I wish I could? 
—wW.B.F. 





“LET EVERY MAN STAND FIRM!” 





Daniel Webster was once address- 
ing a meeting in Faneuil Hall. The 
crowd was standing as used to be the 
custom there. “The hall was densely 
packed and a swaying movement began 
which seemed uncontrollable and would 
certainly have injured hundreds of 
people if it had continued. Webster 
called out, ‘Let every man stand firm!’ 
Instantly the swaying stopped. Each 
man took his own stand, regardless of 
the crowd. Then Webster exclaimed, 
‘Gentlemen, that is democracy, every 
man learning to keep his own feet!’ ”— 
ret McAfee in “Psalms of the Social 
Life.” 





THE OYSTER 





The oyster takes no exercise; 
I don’t believe she really tries; 
And since she has no legs 
I don’t see why she should, do you? 
Besides, she has a lot to do— 
She lays a million eggs. 
At any rate she doesn’t stir; 
Her food is always brought to her. 


But sometimes through her open lips 
A horrid little creature slips, 
Which simply will not go; 
And that annoys the poor old girl; 
It means she has to make a pearl— 
It irritates, you know; 
So, crooning some small requiem, 
She turns the thing into a gem. 


And when I meet the wives of earls 
With lovely necklaces of pearls 

It makes me see quite red; 
For every jewel on the chain 
Some patient oyster had a pain 

And had to stay in bed. 
To think what millions men can make 
Out of an oyster’s tummy-ache! 


—A. P. H. in Punch. 
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HYMNS of the CENTURIES 


The Book That Satisfies 
The FIRST dignified hymn book to print the 
words within the music staff. 
Church Edition $100 per 100. 
Chapel Edition $75 per 100. 
Send for returnable sample copies. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 9 W. 45th St., New York 





[ DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 
f >: DEAGAN. i~c. 
190 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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PEWS ‘INUSE-SINCE-1876 
Seats made by us for the Baptists of this city 
have been in use for the past 49 years and are 
still giving satisfaction. Quaurry—Service 
Pews, Pulpits, Tables, Chairs, Collection Plates, 
Hymn Boards and Other Furnishings 
Senp ror CaTaLocue 











GLOBE FURNITURE MEFG.Co. 
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This morning I received my first 
copy of Church Management. I have 
already gone through it carefully. I 
congratulate you on this first number. 
It gave me at least one new idea which 
I shall at once put in operation in my 
church.—Rev. Frank Pitt, Highland 
Park, Ill. 


The Cheery Heart 
Let poets sing their lilting song, 
And gaily smite their lyre, 
Give me the man who whistles while 
He’s putting on a tire. 
—Mount Union Dynamo. 


PASTORS---GET THIS BOOK TO-DAY! 
THE COMPETENT CH 4 RCH 
By F. A. AGAR, D.D. 
q*: matter how saccesefal your church may be—it will 
surely feel an impetus from your reading of Dr. Agar's 


new book. GIVE A COPY TO EVERY WORKER! $1.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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word; minimum charge—75c. 


Address: 
Fourth Building, Cleveland, O. 


CLAS SIFIED—FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE DEPT. 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 
Classified Department, Church Management, Prospect- 











Wanted—A_ responsible man or 
woman in each state to take subscrip- 
tion orders for Church Management. 
Can easily earn $25 to $50 during next 
thirty days. For details write Circu- 
lation Manager, 606 Prospect-Fourth 
Building, Cleveland. 





Stereopticon For Sale—Almost new, 
high grade Beseler $35. About half 
price, 400 watt mazda bulb, lens to 
suit distance. Great bargain. New 
10x10 ft. best quality muslin screen 
$8.00. Rev. C. H. Shirk, 2506 Brown 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Sale—Everything Shakespeare 
wrote in one volume with Temple 
notes, flexible, clear type, 1,420 pages, 
postpaid $1.75. Treasury of David, 
buckram, 6 volumes, fine, only $8.00. 
Expositors Dictionary of Texts, 2 large 
vols., cloth, fine condition, only $7.50. 
Lavender’s Book Shop, Troy, N. Y. 


Popular and Critical Bible Encyclo- 
pedia—Howard Severance publishers. 
Three volumes, with wonderful illus- 
trations. Half-leather binding. This 
set has had very little use and good 
care. Paid $40 new, will sell for $14 
and ship. Write F. A. S., care Church 
Management. 








Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts— 
Two large volumes. The greatest work 
of its kind. An encyclopedia of homi- 
letical material. Good as new. Price 
$9.50. Carriage extra. Write M. K., 
care Church Management, Prospect- 
Fourth Bldg., Cleveland. 


Oxford S. S. Teachers’ Bible. French 
Morocco, divinity circuit, round cor- 
ners, gold edges. Never used. Bar- 
gain for $4.00. Will pay postage. Box 
25, Church Management. 





Life of Christ—Giovanni Papini. 
Cloth binding. Good as new. First 
check for $2.90 gets it. Box 28, Church 
Management. 





For Sale—Loose-leaf Bible. Brand 
new with good supply extra leaves for 
writing notes. Splendid binding. First 
check for $8.00 gets it. Address V. S. 
he 3119 Mapledale Ave. S. W., Cleve- 
and. 





Pulpit Prayers—Alexander Maclaren 
—Second Series. 314 pages. Very 
good condition. Price $1.25. Box 27, 
Church Management. 


Symbolical Masonry and The Great 
Teachings of Masonry, two splendid 
books by H. L. Haywood. Will sell 
both for $3.50 and pay postage. Box 
30, Church Management. 








When Rebuilding sell all your old 
church furniture. You can easily do it 
with a small advertisement in this de- 
partment. 





For Sale—Biblical Encyclopedia, by 
Gray & Adams. Five volumes, 4,500 
nages. Price $14.00. Act ouick. F. D. 
N., 37 Traymore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Rotosneed mimeographing machines, 
Typewriters and other office equipment 
will be advertised in these columns. 
Watch for them. 


For Second-hand Theological Books, 
write to Schulte’s Book Store. Over 
100.000 volumes classified by subject in 
stock. New catalogue of 1,000 items 
of Commentaries, Homiletics, Church 
History, Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 
Free upon request. Schulte’s Book 





Store, 80 and 82 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


Relaxation 


Choice Bits Collected From Here and 
There to Encourage Chuckles 








Necessities 
“Reginald,” said the Sunday school 
teacher, during a lesson on the bap- 
tismal covenant, “can you tell me the 
two things necessary to baptism?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Reginald. “Water 
and a baby.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 





A Center Shot 


A member of a congregation>*be- 
coming angry at a sermon the minis- 
ter was preaching, wrote the single 
word “Fool!” on a sheet of paper, 
called an usher to him and had it de- 
livered to the minister in the middle 
of his sermon. The minister opened 
the paper and read what was written, 
then he said, “An unusual thing has 
happened. A member of the congre- 
gation has signed his name without 
writing the letter.”—The Baptist. 





Explained 
Little’ Girl (used to long sermons): 
“What a very short sermon the new 
curate gave, mummy I suppose he 
doesn’t know much about it?”—Punch. 





Race Conscious 
Evening prayer of the ethnologist’s 
little boy: “God bless mamma and 
papa, and please maintain the Nordic 
supremacy!!”—Saturday Evening Post. 





That’s It 

A distinguished old English clergy- 
man had received tickets for the opera 
from a kindly parishioner. Finding 
that he was unable to go, he called up 
some good friends and said: “An un- 
fortunate dinner engagement keeps me 
from attending the opera tonight; 
could you use the tickets?” “We should 
be so glad to, dear sir,” was the reply, 
Sac 7 hg are your unfortunate hosts.” 
—Life. 





How Easy 
When folks get talking to, instead 
of about, each other you can always 
expect a better community.—Kirksville 
Express. 





Daughters 
Mother (reprovingly)—“When I was 
young, girls never thought of doing the 
things they do today.” 
Daughter (off-handedly)—“Well, I 
suppose that’s why they didn’t do 
them.”—London Answers. 





Wakeful Peutaney- 
Mother—“Is daddy asleep?” 
Betty—“Yes, mother, all except his 

nose.”—London Humorist. 





Why It Was 
“What’s the matter with Smith? Got 
lumbago or spinal curvature, or some- 
thing ?” 
“No, he has to walk that way to fit 
some shirts his wife made for him.”— 
Christian Advocate. 





Divinely Inspired? 
“Enoch was not what God took him 
for,” announced the negro preacher for 
his text. 
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Editors and Contributors 








The Master and The 


Twelve 


By Rev. J. W. G. Ward, Montreal 


Sermons on the Twelve Disciples and 
I $1.60 


The Christ of the Logia 


By Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, M. A.., 
D. D., LL. D., Titt. D. 


The meaning of Christ of today inter- 
preted by the noted professor of New 
Testament Interpretation at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
SEI Ne, Ae eee a $2.00 


Drama as a Factor in 


Social Education 


By Mary M. Russell 


The author of “How to Produce Plays 
and Pageants” tells of the large place 
the drama should hold in Social Educa- 
I acacia ain ct cet ia Re cia Bia $1.50 


Symphonic Sermons 
By Rev. William L. Stidger, D. D. 


A New Method in Homiletics. Seven- 
teen sermons and one hundred and 
SN I eeinicctitieinnsccaiaiabcees $2.50 


The Children’s Six 


Minutes 


By Bruce S. Wright 


A series of fifty-two very brief and 
original sermonettes for boys and 
eR PS | ee eee $1.25 


Missionary Stories for 
Little Folks 


Second Series, Junior 
By Margaret T. Applegarth 
Like its companion volume for Pri- 
mary children, this book contains fifty- 
two brief stories of both foreign 


and home Missions worked out on the 
I iia ib bcm dishin ist wlbie $1.75 


The Ten Greatest Chap- 
ters of the Bible 


By J. C. Massee, D. D., Tremont Temple, 
Boston 


The man who is said to preach to the 
largest congregation in America is per- 
haps as well qualified as anyone to say 
which are the ten most vital chapters in 
SD IY ihe: sn ccd valinsashi isan saben habbo $1.50 


How to Make the 
Church Go 


By Rev. William H. Leach 
A complete handbook of tested and 
up-to-date methods of operating a 
church and administering a _par- 
| EE aaa ne eee omnee $1.50 


With Christ After the 
Lost 


Rey. L. R. Scarborough, B. A., D. D. 

This masterly evangelistic handbook 
is all that the noted author’s name 
would lead us to expect_____-_--- $1.50 








Five Present Day Controversies By chas. E.Jefferson,D.D. 


A Series of Sermons by the eminent preacher of Broadway Tabernacle. 
The five present day controversies he touches are: 
Book of Genesis—The Virgin Birth 
Two Views of the Bible—Evolution and the Use of Creeds 








EE CRD ee 1.50 
We pay postage on all book orders 
CHURCH WORLD Pree, Laee. 
Prospect-Fourth Building - . - CLEVELAND 
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FREE-- Ideas that will 
help your Church 


WILL yeu accept from us—free of any cost or obligation 
—valuable ideas for your church work? Will you let us 


send you ideas that other churches have used to increase 
attendance, to get new members, to keep subscriptions up 


to date, to popularize all 
kinds of church entertain- 
ments and meetings, as 
well as stimulate interest 
in divine services ? 

You can try these ideas 
in your own church work, testing the value of each one— 
altering it if necessary to fit your own needs. And you 
can do all of this without risking a single cent or obli- 
gating your church in any way. 


They Will Help You 


We have a great many calendars, bulletins, announce- 
ments, letters, programs, etc.—all of which have been 
used successfully by other churches. You can examine 
them, take out any ideas that appeal to you, and put them 
to work in your own church. You are welcome to them. 


How They Are Used 


All of these ideas are in printed form. Every letter, 
program and bulletin was printed on a Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator. They were produced in a short time and with 
very little effort. 





Quick, Easy Work 


Anyone can operate a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator. It 
prints quickly and easily anything that can be: hand- 
written, typewritten, drawn or ruled. Just write or draw 
on the Rotospeed Stencil, attach stencil to machine, and 
turn the handle. It will print 75 clean, clear-cut copies a 
minute—at almost the bare cost of the paper. 





OTOSP 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


How About Your Church? 


Doesn’t your church need help like this? Aren’t there 

members who need new life and new interest? Aren’t 

there church activities 

that would be more suc- 

cessful if you could just 

keep your members _in- 

formed of them w:i.u at- 

tractive, well-printed let- 

ters and bulletins? Isn’t there a real need in your 
church for the things that Rotospeed will do? 


10 Days FREE Trial 


You can have the complete Rotospeed Outfit at your 
service for a 10-day free trial. You can test out the 
machine with the ideas and plans which are given you. 
Use it as if you owned it. When you are thoroughly 
satisfied that it is a real help to you, you can buy it for 
only $53.50—or you can take advantage of our easy pay- 
ment plan if you prefer. 

Write now or just mail the coupon for copies of Roto- 
speed work that other churches have used with great 
success and the complete details of our free trial offer— 
all without cost or obligation to you. 


The Rotospeed Co., 120 Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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. MAIL THIS NOW ‘ 
& The Rotospeed Co., 120 Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio , 
= Please send me samples of Rotospeed work that other churches # 
: have used, with full details of your free trial offer. 4 
' ( ) Check here if you are interested in our easy-payment plan. : 
' 
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